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** A kingdoin*g destiny should not be the iport 
Of paMion*« reckless winds. There is a time 
When men, in very weariness of heart 
And careless desolation, tamed to yield 
Bv misery, strong as death, will lay their souls 
£*en at the conqueror's feet, as nature sinks. 
After long torture, into cold, and dull. 
And heavy sleep. But comes there not an hnur 
( >f fierce atonement ? Aye, the slumberer wakes 
With gathered strength and vengeance. And thesQnse» 
And the remembrance of his a^iomoi. 
Are in thcmselvLS as power, whose fearfiil path 
Is like the path of ocean, when the heavens 
Tnke off'iis interdict. 'Wait thou tlie hour 
Of that nigh impulse.** 
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PREFACE. 



In the following pages, I have pre- 
sented a picture drawn from my own 
experience ; I have not stated a senti- 
ment which I am not prepared to sup- 
port by the evidence of fact and living 
witnesses. If it be frightful in its 
appearance, it is not therefore my fault ; 
I could have made the shades much 
darker : my object, however, is merely 
to point out the necessity of immediate 
measures for the amelioration of the 
state of the private soldier ; for, if a 
war ensues, regiments, on foreign ser- 
vice in particular, will still be exposed 
to all the horrors here recited. Let 
me therefore entreat those who have 
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influence^ to exert it in preparing peti- 
tions to Parliament; let the Electors 
press upon Members of Parliament^ the 
necessity for the immediate abrogation 
of those sanguinary clauses of the mili- 
tary code which apply to our private 
soldiers. Let this be done^ and they 
will not long continue to render our 
army the moral aversion of the country : 
then, indeed, if the tocsin be sounded, 
the best and bravest of our youth 
would respond to its call ; then, indeed, 
would the British army be invincible ! 
I must not, however, commit these 
pages to the press, without cautioning 
the reader, that though characters such 
as I have described do yet exist as offi- 
cers in our army, yet he is not to sup- 
pose that all, or even a majority, thus 
degrade themselves below *' the brutes 
which perish." No! the high and 
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honourable, the noble in birth and 
spirit, the elevated by education and 
talent, have there found ample em-* 
ployment for all their endowments ; and 
the British army has the proud boast 
that in its ranks are some of the choicest 
spirits of the age, some of the most 
ardent patriots, and some of the most 
enlightened philanthropists. This, how- 
ever, does not in the least weaken my 
arguments, nor ought it to detract from 
the influence of my facts ; for if but one 
such a colonel of a regiment, or captain 
of a ship, existed ; nay, if none such ex-^ 
isted at present, but if human nature 
ever produced such a being, and there 
existed a possibility of his entering the 
army or navy, all my facts, all my argu- 
ments must operate in their utmost 
force. Unfortunately, however, I am 
obliged to assert, that such have been, 
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and still remain, in our army, and doubt- 
less also in our navy. Oh ! that with 
the will which I do possess, I had the 
power of the nervous and elegant 
Junius, that, without presumption, I 
might adopt his language towards these 
scourges of our army, ** I would pursue 
them through life, and try the last ex- 
ertions of my abilities to preserve the 
imperishable infamy of their names, and 
thus confer on them an execrable im- 
mortality." 

^Liverpool, 1834. 



THE 

PRIVATE SOLDIER, 



CHAPTER I. 



** The noblest motive it the public good.*' 

If we look back to the most remote ages, and 
take a survey of the revolutions of empires, we 
shall find that the soldier has generally been the 
active instrument of those changes which have 
taken place in the tide of events — changes so 
mighty, that they have formed eras in the long 
dim vista of time — bright, starting, points, by 
which the chronologist and historian can, in their 
retrospective views, divide the more quiet stream 
of common-place incident. The sagacity of the 
politician and the wisdom of the legislator would 
have been of little avail, had it not been for the 
skill of the general, and the heroism and strength 
of the common soldier. 
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In the earliest and most rude stages of society, 
it is well known that every man of a trihe who 
was capable of bearing arms was a soldier. At 
the call of the patriarchal chief every man shar- 
ing the common benefit, cast aside the simple 
implements of husbandry and girded on his sword. 
Whether it were to repel the fierce invader who 
would plunder him of the fruits of his industry, 
or to second the daring ambition of his leader, 
and thereby add to the renown of his tribe, were 
matters alike immaterial to him. The adventure 
of warfare was a recreation to him after the 
monotonous toil, to which, by an interval of peace, 
he had been subjected. In the camp he could 
win that glory which his heart coveted. If he 
returned triumphant with victory on his brow, 
his valour would be rewarded by the smiles of 
the maidens : — If he fell bravely in the battle's 
heat, he was sure of distinguished honour being 
paid to his memory. In either case his deeds 
\ would be recorded in the songs of the bards. 

As tribes, for mutual protection, formed them- 
selves into confederacies and states, governed 
under one head ; — as the stronger took from the 
weaker and thereby formed empires, the soldier 
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began to have a more distinct profession, and was 
looked upon with respect by all those who owed 
to him the protection of their property, and the 
rank, and consequently privilege, which their 
country held in the scale of nations. It was 
then, when the name was honoured in propor- 
tion as the individual bearing it was valiant and 
virtuous, that instances of magnanimity occurred 
which have been the admiration of all succeeding 
generations. It was then that the mother in 
her high enthusiasm, smiled as she buckled on 
the armour of her son, and bade him go forth 
with the good and the brave, and emulate the 
deeds of his sire. It was then that the bosom 
of the stripling beat high with martial ardour— 
that he pined for the day when his age would 
fit him to go forth to the tented field. He felt 
that it would be his greatest pride to be a soldier. 
Alas ! what mother of the present day would 
willingly send her son into the private ranks of 
our army ? — What youth, 'till driven by extreme 
necessity would enlist himself under our banners? 
I pass over the first feudal ages, when each 
man was at the beck of his liege lord, for then 
both nobles and vassals were but so many hordes 
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x>f licensed banditti. The institutions of chivalry 
introduced a somewhat higher order of tilings by 
casting a halo of romance round the laurels of 
the soldier ; and the extensive wars which sub- 
sequently took place over Europe, had the effect, 
by forcing the parts of armies to act in concert 
with each other, of introducing a greater degree 
of organization. The wandering masses who had 
heretofore only been trained to predatory war- 
fare according to the whim of a capricious baron, 
now became by their moYethents, as parts of one 
vast machine, to all intents and purposes, discip- 
lined soldiers. Emulation was excited: heroic 
deeds stimulated to imitation — ^honour and valour 
were again, in conjunctioD, considered the highest 
virtues, and the name of soldier was venerated 
accordingly. 

Confining myself to Crreat Britain I shall pass 

•over the long period of " domestic fury and fierce 
civil strife," which was so little favourable to 

'the growth of lofty feelings, and advance at once 

■to our own day, and the more immediate subject 
of tiiese pages. 

By slow degrees, as the country resumed its 

' tranquillity, the establishment of regular tiroops 
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became a paramount consideration. No pains 
were spared from time to time, in having thaui 
disciplined and commanded in tl^e n^ost perfect 
manner. To carry this into effect it seems to ; 
have been deemed expedient in military legisla- 
tion, to confer, at different periods, degrees of 
power upon th0 individucds in command, which 
in time became almost despotic. The free spirit 
of the people, perhaps, ooidd not at first, unin- 
fluenced as it was Iqt .ika<; excitelnent which 
stimulated the energies' of the ancient soldier, 
brook the decisive command, or accord that ready 
and mechanical obedience which is so necessary 
to perfection in military manceuvres. Hence, 
perh^s, an endowment of commanders with- 
strong coercive powers might have been thought 
in some measure essential, especially under the > 
existing i^otions. Be this as it may, surely Ihese . 
laws ought now to be regarded as the remnants! 
of a more baribarous age. Yet it is evident that 
while aU tilings have been gradually improving, 
while liberality of feding has been on the march, 
while the philanthropic legislator and the true ' 
patriot have been labouring heart and mind to ; 
improve the condition of eyeiyother claa& q£« 
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British subjects, the claims of the poor private 
soldier, who, in time of need, yields to none in 
usefulness, have been almost or altogether neg^ 
lected. 

The mode of training a soldier of the present 
day, one would imagine, had been invented for 
the express purpose of breaking his spirit, and of 
subduing every spark of ardour and generosity 
with which he might have been gifted. Instead 
of his energies being roused and encouraged, 
and all the bravery of his nature put as it were 
into a hot bed ready to burst forth, when needed, 
in the service of his country, his very soul is 
cramped by his subjection to a code of laws, 
which allowing, as they do, so much scope for 
the exercise of individual and capricious tyranny, 
are in every way calculated to reduce a high and 
noble spirit to meanness or imbecility, or, fail- 
ing that, to drive it to distraction and ruin. 

It is thus that the profession has become, as 
far as regards the private soldier, a sort of iso- 
lated calling, which is almost despised by every 
other class of society. And, may I be allowed 
to say, that it is no wonder such should be the 
case, when the very officers of the army treat 
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their men as though they were a race of heings 
helow the common level of humanity. 

It is true that some little has heen done^ and 
a great deal has been said, of late years, with a 
view to ameliorate the condition and to better 
the prospects of this oppressed portion of his 
Majesty's subjects and servants. Much, veiy 
much, remains to be done. There is a wide 
field for the laudable exertions of those who 
have the ability and the inclination to benefit 
this class of their feUow men. For myself, I am 
but one amongst the many. My efforts are 
weak ; yet, such as they are, they shall be de- 
voted with their utmost energy to the endeavour 
to awaken the sympathy of those, who have it in 
their power to remove the degradation which 
hangs upon the name of ** common soldier" So 
long as one atom of tyranny remains in that 
code by which the soldier is governed, I shall 
remain firm at my post The blind advocates 
of '' things as they are," may probably look 
upon my endeavours with vexation or affected 
contempt; but such feelings I shall despise, 
while I turn with proud satisfaction to the ranks 
of those, whose benevolence and humanity en* 
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tide them to tbe ^orious name of ihe " Soldier's 
friend." 

The ficst object of thisse pages will be to ex- 
hibit^ as for as possible, Uie actual condition of 
the Britisb soldier, and to contrast it with what 
I humbly coneeive it ought to be. My endea- 
vour shaQ be to shew the materials of which the 
British aiiny is composed^ the ideas, the feelings, 
of those wliQse exertions have upheld in every 
dime, in every knd^ 

— *( the flag that biaved a tbouiand yean 
The battle and (be breeze.** 

The difficulty of attaining distinction conse- 
qdent on the usages of the service — the thorny 
padi through which a man must struggle ere he 
oxtL achieve rank, and the almost certainty of 
diat path ending in disaj^intment, may be 
Iboked upon as the great reasons why so few en- 
UbC who are actuated by the noble desire of 
carving out for themselves a name and fortune, 
aid of being the defenders of their native land. 
If we take a glance along our Hues, even at the 
present day, we shaU find there comparatively 
£bw, ^''ho have not been driv»a by some neces*' 
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sity, real or fancied, to take refuge with the re- 
cruiting seijeant. Not a few have left their 
homes in consequence of some domestie quarrel, 
and haye, by enlisting, taken revenge upon themr 
selves, in the weak thought that they were in* 
flicdng pain upon others* Some hav^ . heen 
driven by the first desf^r of slighted love: 
o&ers there are, men of education, who havings 
by thoughtless dissipation, fallen from their sta- 
tbn in sodely, and ruined themselves, who enlist 
in the army as their only and last refuge against 
a state of miserable destitution. And lastly, the 
laws against bastardy have been the means of 
burnishing no small number of recruits to our 
marching regiments. A long continuance of 
peace, by lessening the demand for firesh men,, 
has perhaps, in a great measure, tended to render; 
the recruitiBg department somewhat . rijgid in. 
enquiring into the characters of those who aSex: 
^emselves. Sdll I am convinced that the main' 
body of our army will be found to consist of ^ . 
materials above named. It contains men of 
every variety, whether we regard previous em^ 
plojrment, habits of life, character, or acquire- 
m^ents. , v 
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In the case of men who enter the army 
under the influence of such motives and feelings 
as those above detailed, the mind, harassed and 
far removed from the field on which it is destined 
to act, leaves the body, in a great measure desti- 
tute of its co-operation by any of its faculties, 
except the power of volition, to go listlessly and 
mechanically through the various duties which 
it has to perform. The tempers of such men 
will naturally have become soured, and their 
dispositions peevish and restless. Yet the buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of their minds are not so 
totally lost, but that even the very worst of these 
men may be restored to happiness in the re-en ^ 
joyment of the better feelings of their nature. 
The means of achieving such a consummation 
so " devoutly to be wished" by every votary of 
humanity, are to be found — not in coercion — 
not in the flourish of the cat o' nine tails — ^but 
in that kindness and conciliation of tone and 
demeanour, which should ever pervade the en- 
forcement of the harsh rules and laws of mili- 
tary regulation. 

To bring such men to the necessary state of 
discipline, order, and obedience, does certainly 
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require the possession of a very great degree of 
tact and temper, perhaps, too, the possession and 
exercise of a share of discretionary power. 

I would not, by the last expression, be under-* 
stood to mean any thing like unlicensed, uncon- 
trolled, despotic sway, but a degree of authority 
which shall for the time be unquestioned, though 
liable at an after period to be reviewed. The 
almost unlimited extent to which the command- 
ing officer of a regiment can exercise his will, 
particularly when on foreign service, has, it is 
well known, been frequently exemplified in a 
manner the most contemptible and tyrannical. 
As my experience has furnished me with plenty 
of instances of all the assertions which I make^ 
I shall, on this subject, present the reader with a 
slight illustration : — 

In the years 1811-12, H. M. 53d regiment 
of foot was cantoned at Meerut, a station in the 
upper provinces under the Bengal Presidency. 
There was in this regiment a young man whose 
steadiness and sobriety were proverbial. Some 
of his comrades laughed at him, others admired 
him, and all wished they had resolution suffi- 
cient to enable them to follow his example. la 
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place of expending the pittance which was ac- 
corded to him hy way of pay, he regularly laid 
by all that he could possibly save from his : 
daily expences. Out of the sum thus accumu- 
lated, he had, by degrees, purchased for himself 
apparel of a rather better description than that 
which was usually worn by his comrades off 
duty. He was one day sauntering past the 
General Hospital, on his way to the lines of the 
24th Light Dragoons, habited in a pair of fine 
nankeen trowsers, a black silk cravat, with shoes 
o^ a lighter and better quaKty than those pro- 
vided for the men : he had, moreover, a watch 
in bis pocket, and, in short, presented the ap^ 
pearance of a man re^>ectably attired. To bor- 
row a poet's idea, '' He whisded as he went, for 
want of thought." His commanding officer 
happened to be passing at the time. Now one 
woidd imagiae that it would have been a plea- 
sure to &• latter to look upon a man, who, in- 
stead of resorting to the canteen, had husbanded 
his money, and expended it in adding to the re- 
spectability and neatness of his outward man. 
Probably some thoughts similar to these crossed 
the mind, <^ the young private as he saw lua ^ 
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G>l6ne] stop in dttenfive observance of his pet- 
son. With the prompt alacrity of a soldier, fond 
of his duty, he obeyed the gmffly uttered 
'' Gome here, you Sir!" which burst from his 
commander. 

He advanced in the trtiest military style and 
stood with his heels together, toes at an angle 
of 40 deg. body erect, and bead weU up. Having 
saluted, he quietly waited the further pleasuf e 
of his commander. The latter having scruti- 
nized him from top tb toe, exclaimed, '' What 
do you mean, you rascal, by being so fantasti- 
cally dressed ; and in totial disobedience of 
orders? Go home this instant, you scoundrel, 
and take off those clothes, or I'll have you well 
flogged. You are confined a week to the bar- 
racks." Having delivered himself in this highly 
dignified manner, the Colonel stalked away, 
pluming himself, doubtless, upon having, by 
this timely and wholesome exercise of his au- 
thority, cured one of his men of a crime so 
revolting as that of vanity. But what, let me 
ask, must have been the feelings of a high 
spirited youth thus ignomiuiously treated ? 
However indignant, however deeply wounded 
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he might feel, he dared not reply. But the 
commander of a regiment ought to he the man 
to whom every individual in it should look up 
with respect and veneration. If he disgrace 
himself by actions which the meanest capaci^ 
under his command can perceive to be worse 
than childhood, whence is the respect to come? 
Is there any section in the articles of war which 
could prevent the young man above named, 
from brooding in silence over the contumelious 
rebuke so undeservedly bestowed 1 Could Ae, by 
any possibility, cherish respect for the man who 
had thus availed himself of the power which he 
possessed, to insult his feelings, to degrade him, 
and even to inflict punishment where there was 
no crime ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

It would appear, that, under the present sys- 
tem of military discipline, the British soldier is 
conceived to be an animal devoid of the faculty of 
reason ; and, like an irrational brute, it is deemed 
impossible to rule him but by the fear of corporeal 
infliction: nor is he supposed capable of guiding 
himself but under the immediate influence of cer- 
tain standing orders emanating from the Colonel 
of the Regiment. He is looked upon and treated 
as though he were a mere piece of machinery, 
possessing properties of motion whose propelling 
power has existence solely in the bosom of his 
Commander. 

I once heard a Captain of some standing re- 
quired to state his opinion of what formed the 
beau ideal of a soldier. His reply — which at the 
time amused me, though it has since afibrded 
much matter of reflection was as follows : — 

" Why — I prefer a tall, insensible bumpkin, 
strong as a dray-horse and ignorant as an ass^ 
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to carry a load, like a camel, without grumbling; 
a fellow that would fetch and carry like a dog." 

The person to whom the question was put had 
somewhat more of the '' milk of human kindness" 
in him, and said, ^ well, and of what materials 
would you build a good officer? " After some hum- 
ming and snufiSing andgrinning,he replied/'why, 
officers should be gentlemen." His friend asked 
him what he meant by a gentlemen : — ^he replied, 
''Oh! a man of honourable principles-— of undoubt- 
ed courage." I suppose, said his friend, he must 
he a man of huitaanity ? ' 'Humanity ! ' ' replied he, 
** there is no such word in the articles of war — 
humanity in the army, bir, would strike at the 
rery basis of dbcipline, would upset the system 
altogether." 

Perhaps, by way of contrast to this description 
of the gallant Captain, I shall be excused if I 
describe to the reader my own idea of one of the 
same species of bdng, approaching the superlative 
degree of perfection. 

His personal qualifications should present the 
greatest possible combination of strength and ac- 
tivity, based by a soundness of constitution suf- 
ficient to afibrd him the requisite powers of en- 
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diirance. With respect to his mental capacities^ 
generally considered matters of such trivial im^ 
port by most officers, I would have them of the 
highest order. He should he endowed with for- 
titude, courage, loyalty, and humanity. It would 
be possible for me to enumerate many other quali- 
ties, but, upon consideration, they would be found 
to have their dependence, more or less, upon those 
which I have named. The first of these— /or^»- 
ttidef may be defined to be, that power existing in 
the mind, which enables a man to summon all his 
energies about him, to meet, in the best possible 
manner, the dangers of the moment, and to en- 
dure unavoidable evils with calmness and firm* 
ness. Courage^ I should say, is that degree of 
daring which urges a man to disregard personal 
danger in the achievement of that which his duty 
requires. The distinction between animal and 
moral courage, I shall not pause to enquire into^ 
But content myself with remarking, that a due 
proportion of each should enter into the compo- 
ntion of the true soldier. I need scarcely remark 
how necessary an ingredient loyalty is, obvious as 
it is, that the protection of his king and country 
thould be the guiding star of a soldier's exertions^ 
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Humanity is- the last qualification wbich I hare 
na^ijed ; it were trite to say that it i^ not tihe 
I^IUK^ It is this virtue which marks the influ» 
en^ce of civilization, and distinguishes the war- 
rior, of an enlightened country from a harharian* 

Such are my ideas of the endowments neces- 
sary to form a complete soldier, and Providence 
having distinguished the human heing, by the gift 
of rationality, such, in a greater or minor degree, 
may every soldier be rendered. 

The question then is, how are we to act in 
order to bring the system of management as near 
to perfection as the nature and presenit state of 
mankind will admit. 

That the character of the soldier depends in 
a great measure, if not altogether, upon the con- 
duct and bearing of those who are placed in au- 
thority over him, is a position, which, I believe 
will scarcely be doubted. If any broad line of 
£stinction should mark the different gradations 
of rank in the army, surely every one will allow 
that a distinction of manners is not the least im- 
portant. An officer ought to be no less distin- 
guished above his men for the suavity and high 
polish of his demeanour^ than for the calmness 
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and dignity which marks his intercourse with 
them, and with which it is necessary to enforce 
his orders. That the good officer will be the 
means of making the good soldier, and vice versa 
innumerable instances will prove. I will^ with the 
reader's permission, resort once more to that store- 
house of facts which a long period of service has 
enabled me to treasure up. 

I remember while in the 87th Regiment, a 
y(mng officer, on evening parade, exclaiming, in 
allusion to one of his men, — '' Serjeant I — that 

d d son of a b ^h is drunk." Even if the 

man were drunk, language of this kind could not 
be attended with any good effect. The man al- 
luded to, stung to the quick by the brutality of 
the remark, and thinking, perhaps, of a fond 
parent, then separated from him by the interven- 
ing space of nearly one fourth of the globe, replied 
to the insult by saying — " my mother is no more 
a b ^h than yours." He was instantly drag- 
ged from the ranks, brought to a court martial, 
and flogged. His Colonel remarked to him that 
if, instead of replying, he had complained to him, 
the officer wpuld have been punished for the im- 
propriety ojf his language. 
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It is not my intention to endeavour to justify 
the retort of the soldier : — on the contrary, I ad- 
mit that he was guilty of conduct tending so 
strongly to insubordination, that it could not be 
suffered to pass unnoticed. But who was the pri- 
mary and exciting cause of his fault ? — ^The officer, 
assuredly ! Reader : — ^place yourself for one mo- 
ment in the situation of the unfortunate private. 
Had similar language, similar epithets, been ap- 
plied to you — ^proceeding though it were from 
the mightiest ruler of the earth, what would your 
feeling have been? — Would not the degrading 
insinuation have roused the free spirit within you 
to rebellion ? Would not your sense of the in- 
jury have been aggravated by the supervenient 
circumstance of the insult proceeding from a per- 
son far above you in rank ? Methinks I see the 
marks of your anger in your flashing eye, and the 
deepening tinge which sufiuses your countenance. 
You would, most likely, in the excitation of the 
moment, have neglected all adventitious distinc- 
tions, and remembered only the base level to 
which the party had reduced himself. In such 
a case, even the veriest sycophant, if one spark 
pf pride remi^ined in his bosom, would, spite of. 
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himself, feel it rekindle and rebel. — What then 
must have been the feeling of the high-spirited 
soldier ? 

I could relate instance upon instance of ia simi- 
lar tendency to the above, but that is sufficient 
for my object Now, one of the feelings to be 
most strongly cherished in the breast of a soldier, 
ought to be confidence in, and profound respect 
for, his leaders. This sort of feeling will induce 
a degree of heroism, without which his efiorts are 
of nb more use, than would be the undirected 
discharges of a steam gun : — But whence is such 
confidence to come ?<-~can it be fostered in the 
breast of a soldier, who finds himself treated with 
a degree of contumely that he cannot brook? 
The fault, in all cases of this kind, lies with the 
officer, who, when he insults a soldier, not only 
reduces himself for the time, to the level of such 
soldier, but is guilty of a high degree of moral 
turpitude, when he can so far forget every feeling 
of humanity, as wantonly to wound an individual, 
who, but for the casual superiority of rank, may 
be his equal, — ^perhaps, in many respects, his 
superior. 

It has been frequently said, that ^\i«cft^- 
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one common peril, the dist^etions of raiik are 
in a great measure lOAt sight of. The cohduct 
of the worthy to tirhom I have last alluded, fur- 
nishes me tdth a strong case in point. He 
usually carried a snuf^bbx well supplied with 
real Lundyfoot On one of the oiccasibns of the 
storming of Bhurtpote, the valiant capit^n most 
miraculously recovered his meihoty, and be- 
came suddenly ehdoWed with the fectdty of 
calling soldiers by their right natties, for whbm, 
in inore peaiceful seasons, **feUofo** had been his 
liest appellation. It was khown tiiat he had a 
peculiar susceptibility of danger, on any a^ 
proach of which his snuff-box Wlu Idways daHed 
into requintioh. It is more than prbbable that 
he found its contents a UdefUl stimulant Anx- 
ious, as an good officers shoiild be, to keep up 
the spirits of his m;en, he, dh this occasion, freely 
imparted to them his oWn specific against fear. 
He handed his box round amongst them ^th 
praiseworthy liberality. This w&s truly a re- 
markable circumstance, for dread of danger out 
of the question, his box was equally impervious 
witli his heart to every impression apart firtthi 
selfishness. On this occasion, his he&ct «tv.^ 
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box being together opened by the influence pf 
the approaching horrors, he walked up to a man 
named Alexander Moore, whom he had some 
short time previously caused to be flogged. 
" Moore,'* said the captain, " a pinch ?" Poor 
Moore, whose back at that moment was scarcely 
healed, smarting under the sense of his wrongs, 
gave vent to his feelings, by replying with rude 
but witty sarcasm, " a pinch ! — I wish to God, 
your conscience pinched you, as my poor lace- 
rated back does me." With this, striking with 
energy the muzzle of his firelock, and bestowing 
on his oppressor a look which made him shrink' 
he turned upon his heel, and walked steadily 
from the spot. The officer, assuming a coolness 
which I knew he did not feel, turned to a Ser- 
jeant, and remarked, " Moore seems oflended. 
Well, poor fellow! I'm not surprised at it. His 
back must be as raw as a piece of beef." He 
then left us, and for the rest of the day, which 
was a warm one, I saw no more of '^ Old 
Snu%," as some of the officers called him. 

The criminal under sentence of death can 
scarcely feel his situation more hornble, than 
doe« the cruel and despqtic wretch, who, in the 
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hour of danger, finds himself surrounded by the 
men whom he has, in the wantonness of unpro- 
voked malice, or in the rigour of unnecessary 
austerity, persecuted by every means in his 
power. How wretched, how withering must 
have been the feelings of this captain, when the 
private soldier, a being, whom in the pride of 
rank he was accustomed to regard as but one 
remove from a brute, scorned the unwonted 
condescension implied in his proffered pinch of 
snuff. Had Moore survived the conflict of that 
. day of carnage, his back, already cut to the 
bone, would perhaps have paid for the feeling 
which his swelling heart had prompted him to 
display. But he fell, poor fellow ! Fell — ^gal- 
lantly fighting for the weal and glory of Eng- 
land. He died for that country, by whose 
blind and cruel institutions, he had been ranked 
with the vilest of her criminals, and treated 
like a slave I 
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CHAPTER in. 



« Look CD tMs picture md on Udi.'* 

I shall now turn to another view of my 
^ttibject Does the private soldier, by entering 
into the service of his couiitry — ^by becoming a 
candidate for the honours of the brave — and by 
placing himself in a situation, where he is always 
ready to shed his blood, to yield his life in de- 
^Bnce of fhe liberties and ^aws of the land that 
gave him birth, thereby forfeit his own right to 
the benefits of such liberties and laws? No ! 
He is stin a citizen. He is a freebom subject of 
the realm, whereby he claims, as his native in- 
iieritanee, an undoubted right, property, and 
portion in its legislative enactments. He claims 
also his share of interest in the estates composing 
parliament ; in their power^ privileges, and 
jurisdiction, which are the fountain head from 
which all our laws spring. It is this which the 
British soldier, in common with every British 
subject, feels to be his principal and most valued 
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inheritance ; and honours, respects, and prizes 
in the highest degree, till he is unfortunately 
taught, that his share in these high immunities 
is very small, compared with that possessed by 
tiiose whom he helps to protect in their enjoy- 
ment Among the three things for which ihe 
Athenian Captain thanked God, one was, /' that 
he was bom a Grecian, and not a barbarian." 
Look to the treatment which the British soldier 
reoeiyes ; and ask yourself whether he can be 
thankfiil io die Almighty, ihat it has been his 
lot to be bom a Briton. 

The trial by jury is no less a part -and parcel 
of the birthright of eveiy British scddier, than it 
is of every British subject I would not be 
imdersiood to go the length of asserttng, that the 
forms of our civil or criminal courts should be 
■introduced in the trial of military offences ; but 
I cannot help wishing, that some of the greitt 
^vantages appertaining to tlie form of trial in 
-those courts were extended to the e<^er, when 
placed before a court martial. In a criminal 
court, the presiding judge invariably considers 
bimseU and acts as counsel for the prisoner, if 
the latter Jiave not any oth»legal<a8ii8tanGe. In 
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discbarge of this duty, he not only cross-examines 
the witnesses, whereby some important truth is 
probably brought to light, but he prevents the 
prosecuting counsel from infringing upon irrita- 
ting matters, extraneous to the case. Above 
all, be it remembered, that the prisoner in a 
criminal court, takes his trial upon a substantive 
' and clearly defined charge. In its proceedings, 
it is the business of the court, to confine itself 
strictly and solely to the investigation of the truth 
or falsehood of such charge ; previous conduct 
or character has nothing to do with the offence 
in hand, though these are very properly taken 
into consideration, in apportioning the punish- 
ment t)f the prisoner, in case he should be found 
guilty. All those destined to take an active 
share in the proceedings, are supposed to be men 
of experience, and all prejudices, of whatever 
kind, are carefully endeavoured to be quenched 
in every bosom. A degree of decorum and pro- 
priety, befittmg the solemn tribunal for the dish 
tribution of justice, is rigidly enforced in all 
quarters, whether the individual at the bar be so 
despicable in his ignorance, his filth, and hn 
crime, as to be but one remove from a beast ; or 
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the misled fondling of wealth, whom indiscretion, 
has led astray, and whose appearance and mis- 
fortunes would create an interest in every hosom.. 

I will now, on the other hand, take a view of 
the proceedings of a Regimental Court Martial, 
for tiie trial of a soldier. Ere I proceed on this 
head, however, I will relate an instance in which 
the ingenuity of the cleverest pettifogger, intent 
upon multiplying items to swell a case for his- 
emolument, could scarcely have contrived to do 
more than was done by a Captain in his Majes- 
ty's service; that b, to frame six distinct charges 
out of a trifling breach of discipline, which hardly 
deserved the name of a crime. The matter was 
88 follows : — 

A soldier had absented himself during one 
night from the barracks of his regiment, then in 
cantonments at Caunpore. He was present at 
drill next morning in good time,' perfectiy clean 
and sober. The fact of his absence having come 
accidentally to the knowledge of his captain, he 
was placed in confinement, and brought, in due 
time, to a Court Martial. The charges against 
him were stated as follows : — 

** A.B. Confined by me for highly disgraceful 
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conduct, subTemve of good order and mflitary 
discipline, and in direct violation of the stand* 
ing orders of the regiment, 

FtrsUy: — In absenting himself from his 
barracks during the whole of the night of Sa- 
turday last, thereby setting a bad example to 
the young men of his company. 

Secondly: — In prowling about the great 
bazaar. 

Ihirdly : — In being in plain clothes. 

Jfourthly : — In returning the worse for liquor. 

Fifthly : — In being dirty on parade : — and 

Sixthly: — In sleeping on his horse: 

All and every part of the above offences being 
in breach of the articles of war, highly tending 
to the ii\jury of the service, and in palpable de- 
fiance of all orders or order." 

On the first of these charges the prisoner 
was found guilty, of the other five he was ac- 
quitted. 

This afibrds an instance of what I have but 
too ofiten observed with extreme regrets I mean 
the pleasure which maay officers aeem to take in 
torturing the most simple charge against a soldier . 
into a crime of hideous magnitude and deformity, 
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sometimes by an mmecessary virulemse in the 
statement of it, and at others, by an ingenious 
amplification ; a swelling out of the list of in-* 
stances into a perfect catalogue, such as would 
not disgrace the exaggerating powers of a spe- 
cial pleader. 

Military laws are necessarily severe, but 
unless we say that an officer is not a soldier, 
why should this severity press so hardly upon 
the latter, while the delinquencies of the former, 
though of the same nature, may be carried to a tea- 
fold extent, and allowed to pass unheeded. How 
often does it happen, that an officer absents 
himself from morning parade, in consequence of 
the effects of the preceding night's debauch? 
How frequently does it happen, that a man is 
sent out of the ranks for being drunk on duty, 
by the orders of an officer, who is himself, at the 
very moment, in a worse plight ? The man is 
tried and flogged, or, at least, suffers imprison- 
ment in the black hole. To take notice of the 
condition of the officer, unless indeed it were 
disgustingly ostensible, would be esteemed the 
effect of malignity. Are not the commissioned 
officer and the private soldier both equally 
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bomd by die aune oath of allegimee, lod ar» 
dMj Bot both subject to the sane code of laws? 
Win Bot any poraon posaeasiiig a weU regokled 
odiid, say, Uiat the condnct which may be dene- 
nmiated " mmnMiftriike** in a pnrate must be 
as bad, if not worse, in an officer? If a prirata 
soldier be setting a bad pxample when he gets 
intoodcated, is not die officer, from the rery 
wdght of his 8iiperi<» rank, when he appears in 
the same state, setting belbre their eyes a still 
more pemidoos pattern ? Bat it is useless to 
waste more words on such a subject. 

Of late years there has been an officer ap» 
pointed in each regiment, whose duties resemble 
those of the Judge- Advocate. He conducts the 
proceedings of all Regimental General Courts 
liartiaL He is invested with full powers of ar- 
bitration, and it is his duty to act equally for the 
prosecution and for the prisoner. It would be 
an essential benefit if the assistance of this officer 
were rendered available in every Regimental 
Court Martial, without confining it, as at present, 
die general courts. If such were the case, the 
ie of business at the former would be better 
and much of the frivolity and disr^* 
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^ard of the proceedings which characterise the 
conduct of members, and especially of jimior ones, 
would necessarily cease. Indeed, the behavioiur 
which I have remarked at these courts has fre- 
quenily made me shudder ; especially when I 
have taken into contemplation, that on the result 
of the day's proceedings depended the fortune' 
prospects, and welfare of an individual who had 
perhaps passed a long life meritoriously in his 
country's service. In place of that decency and 
strict attention which should mark the demeanour 
of men engaged in duties of a most serious and 
responsible nature, I have seen the members en« 
gaged in conversation, and heard them discuss 
subjects totally foreign to the matter in hand : — 
a horse-race perhaps, or a match at billiards. 
The whole business seemed to be a hore to them. 
The evidence being concluded, the opinion 
of each member of the court is asked, consecu- 
tively, commencing with the junior. It happens 
not unfrequently, such opinion is given, without 
the individual delivering it having list^ied to one 
titde of what has been going on. Perhaps he. 
was engaged in conversation : — or probably he 
might be more laudably, I will say, because si- 
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hoidy, employed in caricatmiitg tibe piuoner, the 
iritnenuf or by-etanden. Initeod of a pvoper 
aoo^'decoroiM reply, when the important queMion, 
whether ^guilty. or not gtiilty/' has been put to 
him, I have heard a member say, abd that not 
in one solitary instance,—'' O, he'fe a d * d 
Iroubleaome. rascal^ by flogging him -we shall 
^ rid of him for a month at least." In pnr- 
siiance of similar notable resolutions, the man is 
flogged, he goes to the hospital, and p^haps they 
do " get rid of him for amonth at leutt" Butmark, 
lieader I in what spirit the decision has been really 
pronounced, and then tell me, if, as an inheritor of 
the equal and impartial right of trial by jury, you 
can lend your sanction to it. The prisoner, in 
such a case, has not been punished for the com- 
mission of the specific crime with which he was 
charged ! — ^nay, many of those who coolly passed 
sentence upon him, did not even know what it 
was of which they had pronounced him guilty. 
They mighl^ but even this is doubtful, have 
glanced over the list of charges ihuned by the 
prosecutor, and I have already shown in what 
manner these are drawn up. The man's guilt or 
innocence of theae charges has not been thorough- 
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ly inquired into, but iheofficerfly aotiog upon liheir 
khowledge of his preyious ckaracter^ heart con* 
demned him to the lash. 

An individual UDConversant witii military af* 
fairs, will soarcdy eredit these statements of the 
jud]«siary proceedings of the army ; yet are they 
founded in truth, and imcontanqdnated witli a sin- 
gle shade of exaggeration. A marked man is in 
all cases neariy sore of condemnation. There is 
no scrutinizing cross«»6xaminaition of the wit^ 
nessee : no energetic endeavours to establish the 
man-s guilt or innocence so strongly, that the 
consciences of his judges may be clear in award- 
ing his punishment; but the whole matter is 
shuiSed over Hke a disagreeable tadk,.and the re- 
sult might be prophesied almost before the flimsy 
formula commences. Should the delinquent at- 
tempt to justify his conduct he is set down with 
— ;" Silence, sir !*— We want no lies. Your cha- 
racter is well knovm;*' Is it possible that such 
things can be tolerated in these enlightened days ? 
Are courts, which should be those of justice, to be 
turned into the very dens of injustice ? — I trust for 
the honour of the British name, that the day of in- 
vestigation and of jeform b not far distant. The 
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feeling lately evinced on the subject has been 
such as leads me to hope, that I shall stOl live to 
see the day, when the private sddier shall be 
treated like a man, when his condition will be 
such as his services merit One of the first and 
most important steps towards the achievement of 
this desirable end, will be such an improvement 
in the organization of military courts, as shall as- 
similate them more closely with the ordinary tri* 
bunals of the land. There should be nothing left 
in the power of individual caprice or settled ma- 
levolence, every thing ought to be fixed by rigid 
rule. The general routine of the proceedings of 
a Regimental Court Martial, are such as to be a 
stain upon the name of justice. It is true, the 
witnesses are called, sworn, and examined; yet 
amongst those who take the trouble to listen to 
their testimony, there is not one who thinks it a 
part of his duty to sift its nature. The President 
of the Court is a captain, and from the rank he 
has attained, he is presumed to be a man of 
some experience. If such be the case, the be- 
nefit of his knowledge is confined to himself, 
for he never imparta it to his brother members. 
Neither does he sum up the evidence, or explain 
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to tile court the manner iii which he conceives 
it to hear upon the case. He contents himself, 
as I have hefore ohserved, with demanding the 
opinion of each individual member, commencing 
with the youngest. This is, perhaps, some strip- 
ling, who having but lately shaken off the tram* 
mels of a school, is afraid of being thought too 
milky y as it is termed; as though tenderness 
and humanity were feelings of which a man or 
a soldier ought to be ashamed. The youngster 
replies, most probably, without once allowing 
his judgment to interfere with the decision 
which he gives. The question goes round, and 
in fifteen cases out of twenty, the cat-o*nine 
tails is brought into requisition, when a short 
period of confinement, or a few extra drills, 
would have been punishment far more commen- 
surate to the offence, and in effect infinitely 
more salutary. 

And who are the men thus brought to th« 
triangle to be tied up, and vilely lashed like 
dogs ; to be disgraced with the scourge for the 
indiscretion of a moment, perhaps, after a long 
period of faithful service? They are the de- 
fenders of our freedom, and the very sinews by 
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able gentleman in Yoiluiliite, left his home in 
consequence of some domestic diffisrences, and 
in the heat of his passion enUsted. Though it 
was evident his heart was not with the servicei 
yet his general conduct was good* He had not 
been with the regiment above m months when, 
for a trifling neglect, he was sentenced to receive 
one hundred lashes. On the day appointed for 
their infliction, the men were paradedj and the 
youth was brought to the halberts and tied up. 
The d^;rading natmre of the pimishmeut he 
was about to undergo, seemed 1<o a^ect him 
more than the agony whiioh would necessarily 
attend upon it He entreated, he implored 
most earnestly, that pardon might be granted 
to him. He stated who he was, and that 
he had in a fit of anger left his £E^her's 
house, and entered the army. His prayers, 
however, were of no avail ; the command was 
given to proceed, and his head sunk upon his 
bosom. He looked the very personification of 
despair. The drummer prepared his instrument 
of torture, and hia arm was already uplifted to 
inflict the first lash, when its action was sus- 
pended by the voice of the colonel. '' Stop!" 
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cried he^ The cat was immediately lowerdd. 
He advanced to the prisoner^ and addressed him 
in a most feeling and impressive manner, point- 
ing out to him the consequences of his offence, 
which, though trivial in ttself, yet being subver- 
sive of order, would lead to the commission of 
others of greater magnitude. The poor lad list- 
ened attentively to every word that was said, 
and seemed much affected. His commander 
concluded by telling him that his punishment 
was remitted, and he was immediately taken 
down. He afterwards proved one of the bright- 
est soldiers in the regiment, and this humane 
colonel, in markipg his subsequent exemplary 
conduct, has experienced a degree of pleasure to 
which the heart of the t3rrant is ever a stranger^ 
Among the many instances of cruelty with 
which my reminiscences furnish me, I can at 
intervals recall to mind an act of humanity, 
which, shining out like a meteor in the midst of 
surrounding gloom, seems more bright from the 
very rarity of its occurrence* At Chatham once, 
a young soldier was sentenced to receive three 
hundred lashes. His father, a neighbouring 
fermer^ heard of the circumstance, and immedl> 
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ately hurried to the colonel of the regiment. 
He prayed and entreated for his son's pardon, 
hut to no purpose. He even went upon his 
knees, and hegged that mercy might he extend- 
ed to his hoy, hut the colonel remained inflex- 
ihle. After listening to the farmer's expostula- 
tions for some time, he suddenly exclaimed, 
'' All you can say is to no purpose : if he were 
my own son, I would flog him." '' But he is 
mine!" imploringly cried the afilicted parent 
The simple pathos of this short sentence had an 
instant effect upon the commander. He seized 
the farmer's hand. " My good man," said he, 
f* make yourself happy. You have prevailed ; 
your son shall not he flogged." The release 
of the young man was immediately ordered. I 
had not an opportunity of ohserving the effects 
of this leniency of the colonel, for the ohject of 
it had his discharge purchased immediately after 
hy his father. The colonel was a hrave man, 
hut such an act as this does more honour to his 
name than all the laurels which he may have 
won in the field. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It is a circumstance nrach to be regretted, 
that the generality of young officers bear them- 
selves towards the men under their command 
tnth too much of contumelious disrespect The 
efibcts of such a line of conduct, I have slightly 
glanced at in a preceding chapter. What in 
truth, is the difference between the commission- 
ed officer and the private soldier? Simply that 
which exists between various individuals in 
every state of society, the difference resulting 
from the necessary distinctions of rank. The 
feeling which prompts to the improper line of 
conduct of which I complain, h not confined to 
the officers of the army. There is a sort of 
odium attached to the name of common soldier 
which is felt more or less through every ramifi- 
cation of society. The real cause of this im- 
pression may be traced to the d^rading liability 
to flogging with which the condition of the last 
named individual is marked. Until you exempt 
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him from this, it will he vain to expect from 
the soldier of Britain, that high sense of honour, 
and that pride of feeling imd of hearing, hy 
which the private in the ranks of the French 
army is so eminently ^stinguished. In that 
service, every soldier thinks that his situation is 
more honourable than that of the mechanic or 
the labouring peasant. He has a good opinion 
of himself and we see its outward result in a 
free manly carriage ; and its effect on the mind 
in a nice sense of what is due to him as a man 
and a soldier. The French officer uniformly 
addresses his men with that becoming, but at 
the same time distant, politeness, which is ever 
sure to obtain a return of respect. The habit 
which is so common in many of our regiments, 
of habitually applying epithets, such as would 
be deserved only by wretches the most debased, 
is totally unknown amongst them. How fre- 
quently do we hear a beardless boy, who has but 
just escaped from the confinement of his mother's 
apron-string, calling out, " Here, you Fellow !'* 
or " you Blackguard!*' or " you Rascal!" (any 
of these polite terms will suit him), to a veteran 
who wa& fighting his country's battles probably 
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before Mr. Ensign was bom. Must it not bd 
gall and wormwood to the hoary-headed soldier, 
to hear himself addressed in such a manner, by 
a stripling who has yet to learn the commonest 
rudiments of his duty ? One, who in entering 
the army, fancies he may domineer over a sol- 
dier, and address him in the same coarse lan- 
guage, as he has been accustomed to make use 
of to his footman and groom. If young subal- 
terns do not know how to set an example of 
good breeding to their men, they ought to be 
taught to do so by peremptory orders from the 
proper quarters. 

As though the private and officer were not 
already far enough separated in feelings and 
habits, a change has lately crept into the army, 
which, by increasing that distance, bids fair to 
annihilate what few dregs of good feeling remain 
between them. I allude to the circumstance of 
young men in the acquirement of a knowledge 
of their duty, availing themselves of the private 
instructions of the drill Serjeant, or the serjeant 
major, instead of abiding by the old and more 
regular practice : — ^as if, forsooth, their patri- 
cian persons would receive contamination from 
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the touch of a man in the ranks. The excellent 
custom of obliging young officers to go through 
their initiatoiy drills in company with the men 
whom they are destined to command, still pre- 
yaOs, I believe, in the Guards, and a few other 
regiments. 

J will just glance at another circumstance, 
and that not one of the least important of which, 
I think, the private soldier may justly complain : 
I mean the unequal distribution of prize money. 
That it is in a great measure to the boldness, 
the energy, and the unflinching constancy of 
the private soldier, that a general has been in- 
debted for his victorious entry into a wealthy 
citadel, many a breach piled with dead, and 
many 9 bloody rampart, have borne ample testi- 
mony. I would ask, if the ensign's efibrts on 
such an occasion, qoqld possibly be in propor- 
tion to the enormous sum which he receives com* 
pared with the private ? No man in his senses 
will venture to assert such a thing. Why then 
should the latter who has fought and bled to 
acquire it, receive but a mere trifle in compari- 
son with the former? This, I confess, is 
9 question ^at has often puzzled n^e, both 
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when I was a private, and since. That some 
regard should he paid to the gradations of rank 
I admit, hut so great a disproportion as this^ 
seems to he hoth inconsiderate and unjust. 

In the course of conversation, when I have 
heen speaking of the insults and heart-humings 
which the poor soldier is ohliged to endure, I 
have frequently heen asked similar questions to 
the following, " If a soldier conducts himself 
with propriety, how can he he persecuted? If 
he perform his duty with alacrity and cheerful- 
ness, what room will there he for harassing or 
annoying him?" Enquiries like these, prove 
how little the community at large know of the 
life of a soldier, or of the internal economy of 
a regiment. It is not from the " pomp and 
circumstance" of puhlic parade, or the imposing 
manoeuvres of a review, thslt information is to 
he gained on this suhject, even hy the keenest 
observer. There are a thousand ways in which 
an officer may, if he be so inclined, harass and 
perplex the best man in his company. If the 
officer choose to say the man is dirty, though in 
truth he may be as clean as it is possible for 
him to be, he is sent to drllL It may be, that 
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tiie officer taktB a fancy to call the man awk- 
ward. On parade^ such litde scenes as the fol- 
Ipwix^, are of common occurrence, " Hallo, 
sir ! You are too far forward ! Now, you*r£ too 
far hack. Dress up a little : that's too much. 
Send him to drill." It may he, that in endea- 
vouring to .make a man stand square, the MSi of 
his shirt is pulled and disordered.; this is after- 
wards ohserved, and dril} for its heing dirty is 
the consequence, no reply heing su^ed as to 
how it hecame so. Again, pushing up the right 
shoulder; depressing the left; at last, " Send 
this fellow to the awkward squad till he can 
learn to stand up like a soldier." Or, perhaps, 
thus, " Why doesn't that awkward rascal keep 
the step ? Turn out your toes — ^keep your heels 
together! That's too much: now, d — n it, 
that's too little ! Shoulders hack ; raise the 
right shoulder, lower the left. Keep your 
hands in their proper places, can't yx>u ? — Head 

up; hody square to the front. A d d 

stupid, troublesome dog, se^eant — send him to 
drill." At another time, " Point the toe; 
raise the leg. Why, this fellow waddles like a 
duck ! Send.him backto the goose-stop." 
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'These, and a hundred other like methods of 
ingenfonsly tormenting, are, I am sorry to say 
it^ commonly resorted to by men whose educa- 
tion and habits should place them &r above a 
paltry desire of annoying others, who possess 
feelings, it may be, as sensitive as their own. 
Perhaps the individual against whom these car 
prices are practised, is one whose bronzed and 
fhrrowed cheeks, and grey hair, are the registry 
of long and faithfiil service. And from whom 
do tibey emanate ? In the generality of instances, 
i^m a lad, who, previous to his appointment, 
was probably never more than a mile from the 
fbnd arms of his doating mamma. However 
teasing it may be to an old soldier, or, in truth, 
to any being with the feelings of a man, to be 
open to insult* to which he dare not reply, and 
to be the victim of a capricious power against 
which he has no appeal, such matters as the 
foregoing are but trifles when compared with 
the deeds of deep and damning cruelty, which 
have, in the course of service, come under my 
notice. It has often been said, and with truth» 
that one fact is worth a thousand arguments. 
Turn we then to the mention of a few instanoos 
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(hich as would hardly be credited, and which,' 
for that reason, I should be fearful of Bubmit» 
ting, were they not perfectly capable of proof. .< 
In the years 1810-11, while I was a Ser- 
jeant in the 24th Light. Dragoons, then in India, 
there was in the hospital belonging to that regi- 
ment a lad named Sharpe. Although he was 
very young, he had formerly been discharged 
from the Cavalry depdt «at Maidstone, as unfit 
for the service, on account of his being subject 
to fits. By some means he had contrived again 
to enter the service, and had joined the corps in 
Bengal. He slept on the next cot but one to 
mine, and one night he had a severe fit unknown 
to any of his sleeping comrades, in the incidental 
convulsions of which he had inflicted a number 
of bruises on his body and face. The next 
morning he was found to be. very ill from the 
exhaustion consequent on his involuntary strug* 
gles. When the doctor came round, he affected 
to disbelieve the poor fellow's story, and (will it 
be credited?) actually ordered him a quart of salt 
and water, not as a remedy, but as a punish- 
ment. This nauseous potion he refused, upon 
which he was placed in confinement, and jsubse* 
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qaenflf brouglit to a court^marttal, wkora ho 
wai tried as a iletdker, H« wan found gt^lty 
and flogged. The fits oontinqed to ftttajsk him, 
and he was again and again punished for the ■ 
sane offence. At length, it being proved that 
the dreadful affliction with which it had pleased 
God to visit the poor creature was not to be 
flagged out of him, he was dmhfxg^, and 
ardered to proceed immediately to Celciitta» pre- 
paratory to his embarkation with the invalids to 
Europe. His weakened and laoerMed fyaae 
sunk under the fiuigue of the Journey, and he 
died on the road. Had he survived, he had a 
tale of cruelty to relate, which would have as- 
tonished the world. Dead men tell no tales I 

It happened about the same period, that 
there was anoUier case in the hospital of a man 
subject to fits;. The patient in this instance was 
advanced in years. His name was Matthews, 
and he had been firequently flogged to cure him 
of akulking, as it is termed. The eats>'-iune 
tails forming no part of the materia medioa, he 
continued as bad as ever, until at last his c^we 
was brought before the prindpal medical fune- 
tionaxy at the station, who was s^t for to decide 
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ivheiher ihe xxum was actually fubject to fits or 
not This sapient and stony-hearted disciple of 
.£sciilapitis undertook, after much thought, to 
'< eure him of his fits, tf he had any" The par 
tknt vas removed into a small room at one end 
of the hospital, and there the doctor commenced 
his operations, which were completely in the 
style of die notorious St John Long. He 
caused tome caustic, or severe burning prepara* 
tion, to be rubbed into the unfcH^tunate man's 
back along the spine, from the junction of the 
neck along the whole ea^tent of the dorsal verte- 
hv9. The agony caused by the application 
must harre been intensely excruciating, for (he 
horrible shrieks, and, subsequently, as his 
strength decayed, the de^, long-drawn groans 
of the poor sufiEsrer were indesoribably dreadAiL 
At times, during the application of the torture, 
the patient, or perhaps I ought to say victim* 
was in one of the paroxysms of his disorder, and 
then he seemed to be in a state of utter unoons* 
oiousness and insensibility. This barbaroua 
course of treatment, which was performed merely 
by a oooly, or common bJack menial, was perse- 
vered in during some time, till the vital energies 
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of the man, unable to support such an extension ' 
of anguish, gradually withered away, and at last 
ke died. I had the curiosity to go and examine 
the body. It presented an appearance more 
dreadful than any thing I ever beheld, and I 
have not been unaccustomed to sights of horror. 
The backbone protruded through a deep Airxow- 
ed wound which had been caused by the before- 
named cruel application, while large portions of 
flesh on each side of it, were completely destroyed 
or eaten away. 

- A short time after these events, the brother 
of one of the above mentioned individuals, was 
invalided, and about to return to England. He 
had frequently been heard to declare, that he 
would lay before the commander in chief, a fbU 
statement of the matters which I have just 
detailed. Tt so happened, however, that he also 
died, on his way to Fort William ; and with his 
death, the circumstances seemed to be forgotten. 
It is possible, that in this world they might have 
been forgotten; but a day of reckoning and 
retribution may come hereafter; and if the 
wanton movers of this barbaroos iniquity be still 
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on the earth, ihe thought must make them 
tremble. 

I could multiply instance on instance of the 
same species of demon-like and unprovoked 
cruelty, at once revolting and contemptible. 

There was in the regiment above mentioned, 
an old soldier, " a tried and brave one too," who 
had been in India many years. One day on 
riding drill, he begged permission to fall out of 
the ranks, in order that he might obey the urgent 
calls of nature. Permission was refused, and he 
was kept on the trot ajid gallop for a full hour 
after. When the drill was over, he was in such 
a state, as to be incapable of dismounting without 
assistance. He was lifted out of his saddle, and 
removed to the hospital. On the same day he 
died. I am sorry to add, that no inquiry or 

; observation of any sort, followed this most dis* 

. graceful catastrophe. 

These are by no means isolated instances 
culled and brought together with a view of 
making out a case. Such incidents have been, 

' and are but too common, and I am pained to si^, 
Ihat they are generally suffered to pass ovet as 

..matten of. course. 
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From ihtee fac^te, and ihoee aabjoined, the 
reflecting reader will draw his own condononB. 
He will at once see that comma&dert are 
privil^ed with too miidiiiiureatricted power^ and 
thatwhen Itojr ard fiur reaknred firam the surveil- 
lance of ibe pnbHo eye, there are Jew of them 
who fail to abne it. 

I make no i^ology far presenting the reader 
wilh the following lettsTi which iqipeared in the 
De^Mtchofihe (^ 1832. It proves 

thht I have not been singiilar in my dnenrations. 

«« If Aogdi tnmbte, tls at •och a dght** 

Horrible Case of Military lorture. 

Ma. Etttoit^The zeal, ability, and be- 
aeyolence, with which yon have advocated the 
cause df the injttred and oppressed daim the 
admiration and gratitude of every feeling mind ; 
and as you have been eminently instrumental in 
advancing 1lhe triumph of hunumity over tyranny 
and oppression, I am induced to treii^iass on your 
aittentfon, by slathig a ft w faets^ which will tend 
iUusttate the ttwl and rev«dting Sjrstem under 
militaxy discipline has been- eolbiced in 
climes ; and show the ecatent to winch 
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'd«flp6th: pOiW^ wffl go wheA uncontrolled by iSae 
ilMroe of public opiaidD. The circimistaiioea I 
am about to iwioi^ took place in Ids Majesty's 
24ih Light Dragoons^ then (1818) stationed At 
Cau^poA^) in the Eftft Indies^ in which corps 1 
was sertring in llie tank of seijeant We had in 
the ^egiitient a Very dever, well educated man^ 
of the Myue of M'lndoe } his character was liUr 
impeachable, and he had in every instance prored 
himself a good sokBet. On lihe occasion of a 
prlirate/ jfov some alleged act of iDsubordini^ion 
againsi his captain, being brought to a courts 
martial, M'Indoe undertook to conduct his d»- 
fence, aiid, in conse^ence of his shrewdness and 
ability^ the num was ac^tted. This so incensed 
the mind of tiie daptab agiunst the former, that 
he ^dressed him <m the parade in very vk^etit 
lermSj and eonchided by ielliug him, that he wa» 
a d >■ d troublesome> officious Mow, and the 
first time he^ eocdd '<pin him, he should smart 
fo» it" tlttfortuttiytdy for M<Indoe^ an oppo^ 
tm^ soon presented itself to the Ci^tain of 
gratifying his viiidiotive feelings. About a month 
lifter, tho regiment i^as out at a field day, wlieii 
'Mflndoe, rididf in ibe ren^ sank, feoeivscd a 
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tewen Hki: fnm hit ftoat laak man's 
wkieliidntttfedtiMboDe«£]ufkf: Tkei 
UML of tn/nswtf fw f ^ifi ftt^T uppmlw L te Ae 
e«fUiiii, tpiio im fi iiftd winy k ww. Bcnug %M 
H WW M1aio€, be ovdend diat lie «&mU m« 
ftHonlrkitgoAEOTi^tiiefiddday. TWpMr 
Mbw HTPwifiitg fT' fHnaoMil in the JieM mi hosr 



kg dflfi^iDg in ^edin^ WbgnAeirgifl 
WM djimawtd, be was taken to ^ bwfitta^ 
wkite be finwrnnf mder tbe smgcen's beads 
iKrse moiUbs; bot, from the ddajr in tbe first 
mstaoee, and the aggraTation of tbe ityatyf the 
bone was not propeiij let, but was oootracted at 
tbe joint. Howerer, be was discharged from 
tbe boipital and otdend to his dntjr, ^nd being 
the next morning directed to ride, be found that 
be eirald not moimt his horse; whereupon be 
was sent to tbe guard-house, and next day tried 
hy a court«martial for disobedience. He was 
sentenced to 300 bMbeSy and one month's solitary 
^^^jMifinement. Mlndoe received the whole <^his 
^^^IjAsfi and when the term of his imprisonment 
^^tSfbred, was again ordered to his dufy. He 
Vk* second attempt to mottnt, and was agam 
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.unsuccessful; he was tried a second time, and 
the like punishment awarded, with the es^ception 
of the confinement The whole number of the 
lashes were repeated, and he again became an 
inmate of the hospital. Before his back was 
entirely healojd, he was sent out, and a third time 
essayed to mount his horse. It was in vain he 
told the Captain that he could not straighten his 
leg ; he was a third time subj ected to the mockery 
of a court*martial, and this just and humane 
tribunal, deaf to his solemn protestations of 
inability to mount his horse, actually sentenced 
him to undergo the excruciating agony of 300 
lashes for the third time I When he was tied up 
the last time, Colonel N. addressed some words 
to the poor man, about being a skulking fellow, 
&c. and alluded to the assistance he had rendered, 
by which the captain's re venge.had been defeated. 
After this, a committee of surgeons were ordered 
to examine and report on M'Indpe's leg, when 
they pronounqed him incapable of anyftirther 
duty, and he was acpordingly invalided, but befoi^e 
he reached Calcutta, on his way l^ome, this poor 
persecuted fellow died. 

Another instance I must mention. Three 
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mm Ivcre in luxt no^ttel qtnte niiidi nMli 
<)phtlm1iirfil; wild, to nAApAi^ llie intellfl^ agony 
of Aefar Mflfeiiiigg, had draidL a Ufttta atfMk. 
When tlie iatgeon vii^iid tham in ihe er^nkig^y 
ha Mnelt the liquor, and reported them ta tiie 
Colonel, vho had them tried hy a eorart-martial 
fyt diiobedienoe of cMrdeni, and they were sen- 
teneed la dOO lashes eaeh. The triangles wete 
hrceoght to the hospital, and the men led up to 
them hy black Oodles, and reeei?^ eveiy lash. 
I t e mem b er one day observing a man pnll oat 
^hls pocket (with his handkevehlef ) a eoc^ of 
ball cartridges. On my asking him his reason 
fbr carryhig Sitah things about his peMon, he said, 
he kept them ready to use, in case he should 
ereif be brought to punishment, that he might . 
shoot himself before hmid. 

These things, ^\sti ^tt^fAte no comment from 
m^. The honest heart feels more than language 
oan exprMs, and should you think proper to 
aft^rd them a j^aoe kl your candid and valuable 
' Jomnal, I can only say, that the accural of my 
gtatemisnt, I am. ready to verify (if necessary) on 
I beg leave to odRsr a word or two re- 
g* Mr. Shipp, from whose book extracts 
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have 80 often been made.* Mr. Shipp and my- 
self were, for Beverdl years, Comrades in the same 
regiment (24tli Dragoons), and I am enabled to 
81^, tiiat his statemwktft for truth may be imr 
plicitly relied on, f having (>een an eyewitness of 
many of the transaettons he has recorded. I 
murt conclude, Sir^ by ofascKting^.that in seflding 
jlou. these fiwts, I lUa actuated l^ no motiye> bat 
the stiirit of tnith^. jsud li desire to assist in 
deireloping thepemieioiiieiftcta of a system alike 
deetkHetiFe of .the moriil energiet of. the soldiet', 
and diligracefiil to the national character. 

&AM. F&ITCHABIX 
6, Bridgeorcnr, Fimlico, July II* : . 
' I have a perfect reuembranbe, of the phrcum* 
stances, to all of wluch I wta witneai; but those, 
like many other acts of bhitldiiy, I had forgotten 
amid the din of war, msA busy land ever fluctuating 
scenes of a soldier's life. - 1 should not hiive foi- 
gottoi the poor Uind, for on that now well 
remembered day, X wept for them ^f'poor fellows ! 
ihey could not we^,'fbr their eyes had been 
bumtout 
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CHAPTEE V. 




In paiBuance of a motion made in the House 
• of Commonf, a retiira has heen ordered of the 
number of laahei inflicted on loldiers within the 
last seven years. If the statement thus elicited 
thave its foundation in strict tmlhi the result will 
be such as to strike with horror, even the most 
debided advocate for flogging. I once heard an 
old soldier, on whose veracity I could depend im- 
•plicityi assert/ that in the regiment to which he 
.belonged (the 1st Royal Scots) there were two 
men who had each in the course of service, 
.received the terrible number- of twenty-six thou- 
sand lashes. Within my own knowledge, a 
man named Buckley in the 22nd foot, received 
.eight thousand, before he had been in the army 
< quite three years. After this he was sent into 
a condemned regiment, and I have had no op- 
portunity of learning whftt became of him ulti- 
ly. It is very certain, however, that =^:e- 
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Yious to his first misdemeanour, he was a fine, 
spirited soldier. 

A general officer, now living, was, while 
colonel of a regiment, notorious for having 
flogged nearly every one of his men. Several 
of the more humane among the officers, endea- 
voured from time to time, to reason him out of 
this cruel propensity. It was in vain, however ; 
he continuaUy replied, " Pshaw I Its a mere 
nothing. Boy's play I I should not mind taking 
a hundred or so myself.'' One of the captains 
who was present when he repeated this remark^ 
observed, that if he were once to try such an ex- 
periment, he would never flog another man. 
Soon after this, in consequence I si^pose of 
some further discussion on the subject, I was 
sent for to the colonel's quarters, when, by hii 
own orders, I administered to him fifty lashes 
with a cat-o'-nine tails. He bore them without 
moving a muscle, but never after that day did 
he order any man to the halberts, if there was 
any possibility of avoiding it. I heartily wish, 
that every flogging commander would try a 
similar dose, and I have no doubt but it would 
be attended with the same result, 
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Those vho feel ibr ihe likQAoinr of :l|tiinaiuty^' 
who can sympathize with the sufferings of their 
£dlow men, will shudder at the detaOt with 
which I have here presented tfiem* I#et Us 
glance, for one moment, aft the dutilM which the 
pahiic have a right to expect frem eveiy pdrate 
soldier. He must he prepared to enooitBttr the 
storms and tempests of the ooean; the frigid 
colds of the north, and the burning heats of 
India. He is expected to he ready, at the 
trumpet's call, to quit home, kindred,friends, and 
an that is dearest to him ; to sever '^ strong 
knots of love," and to go forth to fight for his 
country and his king. To enahle him to do this 
with alacrity, he must have a mind replete with 
loyalty and heroism. KjaA is it such a man as 
this, who, instead of being governed like a ra- 
tional being, is to he beaten like a horse or an 
ass ? Look at the soldier just returned from seiv* 
vice. From Egypt, stone blind from ^e efiects 
of the arid and burning sands of die desert. 
From Waterloo, maimed by the bullets of the 
French, to whom, for the hcmoor of his country, 
he soomed to concede an inch of ground. From 
India, with a feeble suffering frame and shattered 
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eonetitiitioni more broken down by exposure to 
^he yidssitudei of dimate, than by the perils of 
war. View him thus, and then lash }um like a 
slave. Turn to the field of battle. See his ardent 
and intrepid spirit, as in the charge he nobly 
struggles with the foe I see his proud bosom ex« 
posed to meet the bayonet's point ! Regard the 
deep cut across his brow I Then see him bleed- 
ing on the ground, and even when he imagines 
himself in the icy embrace of death, regardful 
only of his country's glory. See him thus- 
then flog him like a slave ! Think of the sol- 
dier's patient endurance of hunger, of thirst, and 
toils ; of the dreadful privations which he bears 
even with cheerAilness. His face is bronzed 
with long and frequent exposure to the weather, 
and his locks have probably become grey in 
his country's service. His back alone has es- 
caped unscarred by the enemy ; then why should 
it be polluted, torn, and lacerated by his own 
countrymen. Observe his well4nit, nervous 
arms ; they have often dealt out retribution on 
the foe : — ^think for a moment how they have 
been employed, and then bind them to the tri- 
angles. Regard the clear and steady glance of 
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that eagle eye, wbicb was never created to shed 
a tear save that of pity, then wring fix>m it 
drops of agonizing shame, of hopeless helpless 
degradation ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOLDIER ! The advice which I am Hbotlt 
to give you, in iMs and sonie succeeding* chtt|^! 
toifs, is not the ostentatious intrusion of an iniii^ 
Tidual unacquainted with your situation attd* 

pit^^on ; it is the result of years expe*> 

rience. I am one of yourselves, and aft Mich I 
shall write, maldng pretensions to no more thttm 
to give you a little wholesome admonition in« 
plain manner, which you cannot misunderstand,' 
and with the motive of increasing your hcq^i-i 
ness, and, I sincerely hope, your prosperity. 
For myself, I hitve struggled through all th^ 
minor grades of the service, froni the waddlini^ 
driim boy up to the subaltern officer. The path 
which you now tread I too have trodden, and I 
know it to be a rugged one. Seductions and 
snares, griefs and disappointments, surround you 
on every side ; and it requires your utmost cau- 
tion and vigilance to enable you so to steer yxxfoA 
Qourse M to avoid them. In your career of ser- 
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vice, it will be your lot to meet with mftny mastersy 
and these with dispositions as various as their 
faces. You will find among them the peevish, 
the irritable, the deceitful, th^ capricious, the 
artful and the t3rrannical, each acting under the 
ipfluenee of his temper. , In mthateverj w^y t^ese 
peouUaxiti0ii of your offipesp mi^y ^qo(. }r<H|y. %% 
befai^v^s you alwaysto remembei;, tMlk ^ ^^ 
duty of 4 soMier is obedience,, priompi and ^ho^^? 
fill obedience. It-should be.yotir|n0s^ ^txbnwma 
eiideavour; and you will finci it to^be- toiyoup; adn 
^autagerfc^ act in such a maiui;er>«j» sbalf <H>vieil{ati9t 
the goofl: waH^ nay» even, iorcb tb» nespeet, eC 
tjiose wKom a Toluntary act oC youc own hi(» 
put in authority over ypu. 

Never fo^et ^y portion of: your. du^, boft 
do youir uto^cnt; so; to regulate yetix} cpuduqti tba^ 
it iihall aj^ar uijitesfceptioaabi^ jn the eyi^j^pC 
§1} your officers, s ^nd comrade^' of; wh^^Vi^r 
grade or discription they may be. , To thosfrwh^ 
have to 'B^lke their wi^ either to fa^e or 4iH 
^ctioni a?, is the «as^ with every soldier, a gf^: 
character is no less essential than address; ai^ 
^]l)ilijtie8. 
. Tf|kenO;]^ee4of(^ed/9p];Mr^es,<>f tl^eifUlij 
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■rlMiiii yai^'mii^'^cme ia cimtact ; ab^v^ .aU, . let 
not A4 idqai ii jowt' mpezapn, Ih0ttgk they mmf 
lippeai JMnerwhat.oF a>:l»rlUiflDit natnre^ dsnde 
jfou by tfaeir[8p6oi0iiB.glai8 into a dene of iraila^ 
tion.: 

Puztue a iCetfdy and tirftioda padi lof yowr 
mm, aad althoi^ .ybitniOTe! in aa ecoentdB 
ladik, your conduct vifl finr tbatireiy t«bioii be 
but tiia more markedaad leapccted; fi>r)you«iUh 
find, that however degenenife bunuui natnf e may 
nnk into vicionsncsi) li nsnaSy zetesns a. due 
aente o£ what ie excellent. . . Evsn. when a man 
hae aniYed at ludi a degiae of depravify,.that 
heihai loet every wish' te foUow anupcight courae, 
lie stifl cannot withhold hia'eateem: from dmae 
wiiose: integrity is miinipeacbed. 
-.. i "pie vice whiskof all othcra T have observed 
to be the soldier's greatest bane, and against which 
i woidd Hie eA. my {MsbKe elo^ence to caution 
y9a,i8^edegiadiBgobedf,drnnkexme88» Among 
all the diseases, l3ie. disasten,. and the miseries 
arhieh. beset us in. the coulse e£ our frail and 
tcassilery existence, thcDe'isi not one in Its tenp 
dency and natmm move malignanC and nusohie^ 
TOQ%.«ff 4ha- MHuoaaiC §^»8tex ev]l% tiium dnmkr 
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ttmevL It not only destroys health, and sapt 
the foundation oi a good constitution, but it de^ 
priyes a man of that moral health and energy 
which exists in the mind, whereby his Ambition, 
and all those better feelings which would stimur 
late him to^reach at preferment, become dormant 
or actually dead within his mind. I pity the 
wretch which has given himself up to this vice, 
'which at once reduces him beneath the level of 
a brute beast, scorching the vitals, overturning 
the reason, paralysing the nerves of industry, and 
giving even the ever-enduring soul to idleness. 
I have seen so many instances of the ill effects 
of intemperance, of the misery and degradation 
produced by it in the army, that it is the vice jof 
all others, which I would most strongly recom* 
mend the soldier to avoid, even in a solitary in- 
4tance. 

I take it for granted, that every soldier wisheg 
.for promotion. That, he knows as well as I can 
ieU him, depends upcm his character and cour 
duct ; for it will not do to depend much upon 
&vour, though, in some instances, it may do 
something. Now, I know from experience, that 
nothing, detracts so much firom a man's jcharacter 
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lA the convictioa that he is in the habit of getting 
drank. A good character is not only of use in 
the point above specified, but it is a positive hiqp^ 
piness to a man's self. It commands admiration 
in the bright hours of prosperity, and calls fortli 
i3rmpathy in the day of adversity* It establishes 
a solid foundation for esteem, and will evet pave 
the way for praise and promotion. 

Even casual libations, if likely to lead to ex!- 
cess, I would caution the soldier to the decided 
and resolute avoidance of. The vice is of such 
a treacherous nature, and its influence is so pre- 
dominant, when a man once becomes its victim 
that if he has sense he will rather shun the dan- 
ger. Yet, far be it fVom me to curtail the enjoy- 
ments of the soldier, to debar him altogether ^m 
the cup of mirth. I would 6nly preach discretion 
in your potations. Choose proper times and sea* 
sons for your revels and festivities ; and drink no 
more than is necessary to "make glad the heart." 
Before your parades, of where you have any duty 
to do, I would strenuously advise you to drink 
not at an of any thing inebriating. The stimtfc- 
lus may perhaps feel very pleasant, and you 
wiH probably tak6 a litde more, and di^n the next 
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•tsp is, Ihaf mdre and ixioire sbeDum^eeaaaxyy sq 
tbaft liy the time ydu: reach, ^fiTv pott, yolk aro 
•Ipacdately drunk, and jroli Iwe aware dfthtieona^^ 
quebt misery irhich euch a.drcu)n8taQce CBtailB 
npon you. If you hare any vc^atd £bt yont 
lieidlii, for your cbmfo&rt^ fer ^omcf substance, far 
your time^ fiv your cjbaraeteiri or for your ^t^mal 
welfare, above aU tfainga list me adviae' yon to be 
temperate. 

It 16 a'pointof ihe utmost importHnoe to every 
.private aoldier, tfaat he should be possessed of 
■aatnmg wiflh to guin the esteem ^nd approbaticm 
of hit sttpedors, and the good^wiU .and affection 
9i his equals. The i$me of being pleased is \mi- 
versal : tiie desire; of pleasing should be so. too. 
It k« virtue which is inclu4«d in, that imiversal 
. moral apophthegm^ <'Do«nto otho^f^ you would 
ihey should do to you," There are indeed duties 
of a higheri but npne pf a more aixiiak^^ nature. 
True beaevolenoe goes to a greater e:y:tent than 
mere austere moraUty : it prompts us to contri- 
bute what we can tathe.easey; amusement^ and 
plefumre of our feUow creatures «8 far as yre inno- 
cently may« The per89n who manifests an earn- 
est desire to pleaso: those around ^umi.pbbpef 1^ 
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stock of jnfiHciti lioweve&r. wbmM it muf be, at great 
interest The man yiho is aiudoiui to please wfl 
inakie peioplie ini general. Iirisli him w^ and they 
will he inctinedto sorve hitli in any thitog that is 
not inconaitftent wiih .their own inteorest. To 
those who :are .)roiir sUperikirBy youc dea&re to 
:^eaae ihsm wfU be best »hewn by an alacrity to 
obetr thdr wishes :i«4-oommaajd9»/and by an eaf-- 
nest endeavour, to aat;U|» te what yotur:du^ re- 
quires of .yoib To conciliate , the |ffK>d i^ril) ^f 
your equals, beharci tO:them in every respe^ a> 
If ^ou had iheir intereiit .«|t heart ; and the bcu|t 
way to ia^ieve thiiiyis.to.sebpot.yofiaelf into the 
real possession of mif^ ar £Mi|ig« , By perse- 
vevance» .a.man of tiiue fortitujle o^y gain the 
nlBsteiy over all the bad properties and £e^ 
ings (tf his nature. - Top great :&anliarity I 
would not by any tneani .advieet; . Tbe^ld adage 
is rights whiioh. say)i, that.;ift^breed^ cont^pt 
Be. kind, be ohligiing e«rb|it at tbie ^ame time 
Temfember> thai. tber first step.. towards apsing in 
<he.«slima]tiQA of others, iff. jU^.9Pnwce,4Le]^ by 
yoUr behaviour, tbatyoHiesteejpiyoura^ JV^ 
Jiteness .is :the just; mediuin between iopa^ an^ 
rudeness . It is the cqns^quence of 4V beiievoleiil 
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^nstiti^i which slieiro itMlf . to general laeqiudil*- 
«iic6 in an' •Uiging, unoonatriined dvilily, aa it 
does to more partieukr ones in distingaiabed 
aeta of kindness. Tins good natnro most be 
cherished by a justness of sense, and a qmdaieaB 
4f ctisoemment, that knows how to use eveiy 
dppbrtunity of exercising it, and to proportioii 
ihe instances of it to every character and sita»- 
tion. It is a restraint kid by reason and benc^ 
Tolence npon every irregularity of temper, 
which, in obedience to diem, is forced to aceooK 
modate itself, even to the fimtastic cases which 
custom and &shion have established, if by these 
means, it can procure in any degree tha satisikoi> 
tion or good opinion of any part of mankind^ 
thus paying an obliging deferionce to their judge- 
ment, so as it is not inconsistent with the higher 
obligations of virtue and religion. 

From the continued fluctuations of rank, 
there is perhaps no feeling move dangereiui to a 
soldier than that of envy. It generally goes hand 
in hand with detraetion, and Uiey are the parenta 
of falsehood. I would have you to remember that 
the teiy name of soldier would imply that you 
are an honourable man. Be resc^te then, nevwr 
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io«88t a -fifain upon that namei or updn yourtelf as 
a man, bj uttering ibat whidi is not true. A 
sum who has no virtue in himself will always 
elivy the lippeai'ance of it in another; for the 
mhids of men wiU either feed upon their own 
goody or upon the evil of others. It would seem 
that whoever, is hopeless of reaching the height 
:<^ virtue to which another has attained, will nett 
endeavour to lower that other in the estimation 
of his nei^hours* All such base pa8siona.and 
mflitives of action should be expunged from the 
l^ast of a soldier, as by watping his mind from 
-more noble objects, they wiU for ever hinder him 
from pursuing the right path to preferment* 
Detmctioil is among those vices which the nH>st 
latiguid may have sufficient force to prevent, if 
■tho.Teaspn be allowed a little sway, because by 
detraction that is not gained which is taken away* 

: •'He who flleliM from many good nans,*' fte. 
< The practice, of detraction, th^efore, will inr 
fer the want of virtue/ It is a meanness to wU^ 
no brave: man will stoopi though it is hahituid to 
cowards. If then you esteem it an honour to be 
oalled brave, avdd detractkm :a8 one of the 
worst of evils. ... 
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Bown, and when fostered by indulgenc 
grow to such a height and' ascendency, 
requires more than human power to er 
them. Let me then caution you, and 1 
not unadvisedly, to guard against iti tA 
proaehee ; for it will poison your mind, an 
der yoQ miserable. Such a train d reflc 
OS the IbUowing will be usefbl in assisthi) 
to keep down this degrading passion : — ^It i 
Bible we have mistaken the motives ftotn ^ 
the conduct that offends us proceeded, 
often have our own ofibioes been the effeet < 
advertence, when ihey were construed into 
cations of malice. It may be, that our adve 
is suffering under a contrition which he is ash( 
or wants opportunity to confess. How un( 
vous, in snnh o «-» " *.- • * 
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{nurtoBolaily^ for loo many tlunk themselvef 

bound' io ketg^^^i^Sitheir jndigQatfoBi dveii wheili 

Ibfgr £|nd it dyiilg. awfiy beneath thc( paredomhi- 

l^noe of tfaoir better nati^^« We ebould rememh 

bes that;Othes8 <bayo tbf ir prq'udioee^ tbeir bi^pep 

«nd;;feftf|,r^^|heir:interesta) tb^i^; f^^dpna^' th^i|r 

«udden hfiigvia^i and their .varieties i^apprebenr 

sions as well a^ ourBelve^*) We may i^eooUe^ 

what bas 8<ui^ine8 passed in our own minds 

when we have been oq. the wrong side in a 

qUBrrel, and imagine ow^ advem^iry to be pursu- 

iuig a Binqlar train of thought. We. ^an reoaU 

what palliations we created for our^lyes^ when 

.yre became «^sible.of our Hasbehaviour^ and 

how naturally we elected. others to e«tei\d tbp 

aame good ^rill to us. How highly ic^ such oaacv 

. of a tsndejir d apcdcjgy; we a(pp^?eejuM)e4 .the fupei«' 

:iority of a generotis reception, alid x^a^ ft^givci- 

Hfs^^ and bow deeply we felt tbebindn^ss of i^ 

: How/ on .thd contrary, pertfeisutiqtl.ba^ r^yive^ 

. fm ;iaal?vol^nt apilit Mi ffof'^eumty tt^folbei^ 

and qeomed to j^oatify Afit 0QiidQ(it.i(i opiiHdi^ 

,wbfiBbwftb$fer9U«nie4 vAddto^Mjiboinder 
:oe|i^:qf;ai;ig^. ':!IlviBk;i(:tfiA. inmiv^^ieiifei 
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tibilityhas sometioies betrttyed us; the friend^ 
■hips it has lost us, and the sore re^ntance 
which on one account or other it always hrings. 
It would be well if you would habituate yoursdf 
to these reflections, till they rise spontaneously 
in your mind, whenever you receive an injury 
or an affront; ponder upon them till they have 
liot only the effect of mitigating your anger at 
the time, but of effecting a radical change in your 
temper and disposition. 

Above all things, accustom yourself to fre^ 
^uent selfnezamination, and when you find thk 
or any other noxious weed springing up in your 
t)osom, crush it in the bud. Destroy the cankei<- 
worm ere it has wrought mischief. The best 
end only method of preventing the growth df 
bad and dishonouraUe thoughts and propensi- 
ties, is to provide for yourself some useful and 
instructive emplo3rment, whereby idleness, the 
parent d evil, will be utterly avoided. For this 
purpose, there is nothing better than diligent 
reading. This may be at first an irksome enl 
ployment, if you have not been accustomed to 
it ; but when you find yourself soaring in nkental 
eapability above your fellows^ it will soon oonstt- 
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tute one of your pleasures with which you would 
he most loath to part Your mind will, hy this 
means, become stored with afimd of knowledgOi 
■whiohy beside increasing your intelligence and 
ihereby rendering you less liable to error, will 
1)6 a resource in many a solitary hour, when you 
httire not even a comrade to converse with you. 
JLt yon imlttbe a fondness for reading, you will 
never, during your momjents of leisure, want 
occupation of a wholesome Idnd, such as will 
tend to your benefit both here and hereafter. Ix^ 
place of the canteen or the alehouse, where you 
will waste your money, and lay the foundation 
of innumerable evils, you will be able to pass 
your time in your barracks, free from the cares 
md inquietudes, which ore invariably attendant 
on an idle and vicious life. You will be cons* 
,«ious of haying acted up to the dignity of your 
nature, and from that consciousness will result a 
serene complacency, which, though not so Im* 
petuous, is &r superior to all animal pleasures* 
Your mind will be in a state ci continual pro- 
g^ffMsipu, still making nenf acquirements, and 
still animated with the hope of attaining to 
greater excellence. 



.uawxuii. Whatever is incoir 

with the highest dignity of our nature, sh' 
no means be tolerated. As companion 
only tb« duty which we owe to ourselvt 
t&ait which we owe to othen, is rehired 
Individual who can indulge tiieir vices ii 
oiher'a presenoe^ most have become obdim 
guilt and insehnble to infiuby. 

Gnltivate within your mind a ^irit of 
laiion, for that quality bas always ranked ai 
of the most laudaUe= exeitibos of the ' hi 
{Knrers. It is the strongest auxiliary in 
ment to the attainment: of exoellenoe^ icuid il 
acknowledged importance we are indebted 
great degree for all that is quoted as exan 
for our imitation in every pursuit. The 
who is not posiessed of etnulation w^-* — 
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CHAPTER VM. 

( I hain^ ob«eryed, thitt m the course of( y^our 
Qft)reer> It. is yenr lot ^ become sui^'ect tanen 
of tarioii» disjioditiaiw. I viU novi endeavoinr. 
to give foil such general dicectkfts -with regard- 
to eondiifit^ aa shall seem, best eakulated tor 
eiiable you to gain the aotice, the eenfidence^ 
and the approbation of khn,, und«r> snhose- com^ 
miahd iho dhanoeB of aeraee . may placie you. 

If y^iur superior officer be of an- irritable- 
dii^KMntion, be you oalm- and respectfuk Be'. 
continually on your gaatd^ that- no sudden ^h- 
of bis temper, may t^k you into a similar imV 
pQikieace, or rouse yo|i into faidignatiou: If you 
oamtinnally meet the iiruptiobs of his fretfillnesa 
with a cheerful quietnessv you will com^tely 
ofcccom^ tiie eflfbd^i of his irascibility^ attd can- 
not fail,v in tnaO) to gain his. good will. Men 
whose general feelinga ace. mild and humanis, 
are frequently most subject \o these sudde» 
^bullitians of. violence. It ia eriden^ idierefere. 
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that ihe proper part to act is that which will call 
forth the hetter feelings of his nature, wherehy 
you will, prohably, avoid all the effects of his 
anger. If, in th^ violence of his excitement, he 
descend to the use of abusive language towards 
yon, never allow your feeling of resentment to 
overcome you so far as to induce a reply. In 
his cooler moments he will feel that he has 
wronged you; for most men have a spirit within 
which twinges them when they have, in a moment 
of excitement, stooped to do injury to die £sel<- 
lags of an innocent person, and your patient en** 
durance wiU shew him the impropriety of hia 
conduct in the strongest light: whereas, byre* 
plying, you would not only render yourself 
liable to punishment, but the evil would be in-: 
creased by your goading bis temper to a greater: 
extremity. To injure Any being is morally; 
wrong,' to fofgive is divine^ and in your case^ 
politic. Act then the better part 

Militaiy law is like the spider's web whicli - 
catches the^ smaller and weaker flies, 3»ut per- 
mits the larger and more powerful to escape, 
l^ear this in mind. 

Should your officer be a stiiet disciplinarian^ 
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.you will best etisure his &voUrable consideratioa 
hy a atriot performsBce of your duty. TMs wiH 
be noticed, and you will reap tbe benefit of it. 
Never ibr a moment allow yoursdf to bedieve 
that your duty is burdensome ; if you ^6, the 
very thought will render' it irksome, and you 
thus increase the burthen, whereas cheierfulness 
will ilighten it of half its weight If you bend 
your views the proper way, that is, towards the 
achievement of preferment, your duty ought tt6 
be your delight. Almost every man, let his 
situation in life be what it may, hashisx>wh 
peculiar hobby : Indulge him on that subject, 
and you will gain his good .^iH. A rigid exac- 
tioii of duty is the hobby of the disciplinarian^ 
and prompt obedience 'and strict perfomnaUce 
wUl ensure his favour, and your reward will be 
promotion and indulgence. 

If your officer be one of those tjrranhical 
individuals who take delight in oppressing and 
harassing their men, act in such a manner as to 
leave nothing in his pow^r. This wfll require 
your utmost vigilance and cautiouj but it is 
pecesiary to your own happiness and well-being^ 
probably ilvough life. A steady pemveranc^ 
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in good conduct, will in time oblige him to con- 
quer his eyil.dispositipn at least as far as regards 
you, for it will seem to convince him, that you 
are not one of those on whom he may freely 
indulge the vindictive feelings of his nature. 
Should he find fault witiiout occasion, remember 
that it is part of the prerogative with which 
eustom has allowed him to be invested, and that 
it is your duty patiently to submit This may 
be galling and heart-rending, but a little calm 
reflection will tell you, that it is preferable to 
intemperate retort, the inevitable consequence of 
which, is degradation and torture. 

When such a man addresses you uncour- 
.teously, close your ears : the bitter words are hia, 
not yours. They reflect more discredit on him 
who willingly utteri, than on him who relne* 
tantly hears them. Should he so far £»rget hit 
gentlemanly feeliiig as to make use of disgusting 
epithets, bear in mind that they attach no dis- 
grace to you. In his hour of reflection he will 
not fail to discover this, and the patience which 
you have evinced will have the efiect of subduiitg 
his virulence for the future, and it may be that 
you may gain hit esteem and &y<Mir* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There is one point on which I would espe* 
dally caution you, as nothing will prove a greater 
Btumhling- hlock in your path to preferment. It 
18 capable of calling forth the worst feelings of 
your officers, whereby they may be induced to 
use the ample powers with which they are in- 
vested, to make your life miserable. Avoid 
becoming the advocate of those who are discon- 
tented. You will find in every regiment a 
number of evil-minded grumbling men. Let 
no circumstance induce you to join them, or to 
do any thing whereby you may appear to be 
identified with them. A man of h'vely faculties 
win frequently find the monotony of a soldier's 
life extremely irksome to him. He is willing to 
find excitenrent in any thing that offers, and if 
he be possessed of talent, he- is very likely to be 
sought after by the class whom I have named. 
By them he is led to state grievances, to write 
petitions against officers, and to render himself 
obnoxious in a thousand ways, by mixing him- 
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self up in matters with wliich he has no concern. 
Let not this he your case. You will find it 
matter of difficulty enough to keep clear of the 
snares and machiliations which heset your own 
path, without unnecessarily running into those 
which do not lie in your way. He is a goo4 
soldier who properly minds his own duties an4 
concerns. A man who listens to the tale of 
every discontented, grumhling individual who 
endeavours to sain his attention, will soon find 
that he will not long continue a passive hearer 
only : he will he led insensibly to indulge the 
same feelings, and will soon hecome equally dift- 
satisfied. It is well known to every military 
reader, that there are many men who act as a 
sort of secretaries to their comrades, who may 
not be as well educated as themselves. They 
are commonly called " soldier lawyers." It is 
a sort of character which I would advise you to 
avoid, even the remote suspicion o£ Such men 
breed more mischief than even that queen of gos- 
sip, the drum-*major's wife, who is conmionly the 
mother of scandal, and the foundation of all the 
low tattle of the regiment If you see that a set 
of men by their impudence and discontent arp 
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getting themselvea into di^ace, let experience 
work its effect upon them. The lesson is calcib- 
lated to do them more good than your inters 
lerence : let ev^y man fight his own battles. 
It is a duty which you owe to yourself, to use 
every legitimate means to gain the favour and 
esteem of your ofiicers. It is in their power to 
render your life one of happiness or misery. It 
is easy for yoii to become a party in a matter in 
which you have no personal interest, but it is 
not so easy for you to dear yourself ftom its 
consequences, as the following instance wiU 
prove. 

It once happened that a very intelligent 
young fellow, whom I will call A. B., undertook 
as a mere act of kindness^ at the earnest solicit^ 
ation of a comrade, to write to the colonel a re? 
presentation, that the captain had unlawfully 
detained some part of the complainant's payv 
Upon investigation, the captain clearly established 
hiis innocence, and the petitioner was brought to 
a court martial, for having made an unfounded 
oharge against his superior officer. On trial, he 
at once, as his only subterfuge, denied having 
written the letter to the colonel, and declared 
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that it was written by A. B. without his consent 
A. B. was immediately sent for^ and on being 
questioned, he acknowledged that he had written 
the petition, but he declared that it was at the 
earnest entreaty of the prisoner. This, the latter 
strenuously denied, and insisted that it was the 
sole act of the other, .without any instigation or 
i|»probation -from him whateyer.- The poor scribe 
now. found, i.that .he. was placed in aTeiy awkr 
ward predicameiit,' ~ for he could hot deny his 
own writing. ,He was brought to a court mar* 
iial, convicted, and sentenced; to receive two 
hundred lashes, which was afterwards commuted 
to seven days' confinement in the black hole. 
J>uring his imprisonment, he had ample leisure 
4x> reflect upon the folly of which he had been 
guilty, nor did he ever from that time embroil 
himself in another man's discontents. Let this 
)>e a warning. 

As the result of my own experience, I would 
atrongly impress upon you the importance of the 
following rules of conduct : 

Accord alwa3r8 a prompt and cheerful obedi- 
ence to the orders oi your superiors. I lis the 
very basis of dl&cipline. 
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Adopt a kind and conciliatory diriment 
towards all those with whom you may have any 
intercourse. This you will find conducive to 
your interest as well as your happiness. 

Should you he uneducated, lose no time in 
improving yourself. Acquire as much learning 
as you possihly can, for you cannot have too 
much. It will perhaps he well to direct the 
strongest energies of your mind to those branch- 
es which are most essential to yout , prof<^8flion« 
If you look forward to the attainment of rank, 
you ought to be a soldier theoretically as well as 
practically. If you doubt of your ability to take 
a high flight, learn at least to read your BiUe 
welL In it you will always find not only in* 
struction, but pleasure and recreation. In time 
of need, it will prove a friend more faithful even 
than your dearest comrade. This will lead to a 
taste for more general reading, which, once ac- 
quired, will ever prevent the time from hanging 
heavily on your hands. 

If you have received the blessing of a liberal 
education, if in addition to this, you feel that 
you possess talent and genius, let not either 
yani^ or the thoughtlessness of ostentation 
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|ftouipt juQ to perrcrt thoaB gifkM to nnpnqper 
OMt. In crery c ommunit y there will be faaoA 
wun wham no ftate of tfaingB will content. It is 
not the pnmnee of a lenaUe well edocated mm 
to ftand forward as the dcuBpion of ntdi as 
these. Such indiyidQals look asly ea tite dark 
fide of things. Avoid all sneh persons, for 
diieontent is contagioas. It is possible that 
JOQ may se^ thingpi which are eapaMe of 
emendation, but I entreat yon to remember that 
yoo are not in a situadon tliat allows y<m the 
power of making the least alteration. It is better 
tiierefbre to keep tranquil on such subjects, and 
not to use ybinr superior mental qualifications to 
stb up discontent in the minds of those who are 
not gifted with the same reasoning powers. 
Thou^ you are a private soldier, remember ihat 

'^ Honour and fhame -from BO condition rise; 
Adl won jour part, there aU the honour liet.*' 

The motives of your officers are not to form 
ibject for the exercise of your opinions. In 

thing lawfdl you are bound to obey diem. 

iStkhit public conduct, their private charac- 
' iQir tiheir vices, you have nothing to do.^ 

all things, meddle not ostensQdy witfi 
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the politics of the nation. Your duty confines 
you to a strict obedience to all law civil and 
martiaL To this you are bound by your oath of 
allegiance. You are of course at liberty to form 
your own opinions of passing events, but so long 
as ever you remain in the service, and receive 
pay as a soldier, keep them to yourself. You 
will find ho difficulty in applying your talents to 
much better purposes than the study and pro- 
mulgation of your political views* It will be 
more beneficial to you to improve yourself in 
ytAir profession. Let that be the end and fum 
of your efforts, and leave the good ordet and 
government of the realm to those who make such 
iftafteirs their sole occupation and study. 



i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HORSE GUARDS, &c. 

It must frequently have struck every person 
of reflection, as a serious obstacle that there 
should he no easily accessible means by which the 
friends and relations of the private sddiw can 
ascertain what his fate may be, whether he be 
dead or alive. It is a hard case, that any indi- 
vidual should be obliged to labour under any 
•ort ci uncertainty on such a subject. Suspense 
is frequently more painful than the dread cer- 
tainty of misfortune. The death of every officer 
is published to the world either through the 
medium of the Gazette, or sonie of the military 
obituaries of our periodicals. When a private 
soldier dies, the circumstance of his demise is 
inserted in the regimental returns, which find 
their way to the Horse Guards. How difficult 
it is to get a sight of these returns the following 
narrative will shew. Now, it would be the 
^ttsiest thing imaginable for a list of these returns 
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to be published montbly, quarterly, or even 
yearly, "whereby they would soon involve them- 
selves with the staple news of the country, and 
have their comer in every newspaper as regularly 
as the prices of stocks. 

Strange things come under our cognizance 
at times. I have often had ^y attention attracted 
to the subject of the vexatious and frivolous 
delays which frequently occur at the Horse 
Guards, where every facility of information 
ought to be accorded. It was at a period 
when I was much immersed in the subject, 
that as I was journeying through the county 
of Suffolk, I met with a fine old fellow of a 
farmer, who, after a little conversation, I found 
had had occasion to visit the Horse Guards a 
short time previously. He gave me the follow- 
ing narrative, which as he told it with some 
humour, I shall give as nearly as I can recollect 
verbatim in his own language. 

The Farmer* s Visit to the Horse 

Guards. 

Yo' see sur, our son John had went for a 
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8^er some years sin', and he was seat away 
direcfly with liis ridgement to the East Hinges 
or some other foreign parts beyond the seas. 
We was for a long time very much fretted that 
we had heard nou't o* hinu We did'nt know 
where we could make any enquiries, till I one 
day asked an old sojer who was passing through 
the village, if it were possible to gain any tidings 
of him. He said there was only one place where 
I had any chance of getting information, and 
lliat was at the Horse Gruards i' Lunnon. WetT, 
that wbr a long way to go, so I thou't 1 would 
think abotit it a little bit Howsomever, our 
dame had a queer dream about un one nights 
and nou't would do but I mnn go up to Lunnun 
to find out all about un. Now, the stage coach 
comes through our village, and on the top of it I 
mounted one night. It wor tarnation could. A 
hard frost had set in, and the snow feU thick 
during ^he whole night. When daylight comed 
the top o* the coach wor covered wi' snow, and 
there we were, labouripg along the white turn- 
pike, the horses smoakin wi' the fatigue. The 
little merry robin hopped about from twig to 
iwig, and the noisy sparrows war crowded into 



\ 
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the shelter of the farm yards, and as we rolled 
silently past the houses, icicles as hig as daggers 
hung from the heaves. Everything looked coul4 
and comfortless. By degrees, my mind turned 
from these things, and I thought o' my lad 
hundreds o' nules from home, toiling so might 
be under a burning sun. Wi* such ideas as 
these, my anxiety was raised to a great pitch. I 
^ou*t we should never be at Lunnon. At last 
however we comed there. Coach stopped at 
Mrs. Nelson's an' I got down, an' soon had the 
pleasure o' warming myself at a rousin' fire. 
Though I wor much fatigUed, I did not sleep 
sound that night. I could think o' nou't but our 
Jack, and wonder what tidings I should have to 
carry back to my ou'd wife. I soon got up an' 
tried to eat some breakfast, but my thoughts wor 
spre troubled an' I coidd not eat I stopped 
more than once in my walk and would ha' gone 
whoam again, but I thought as how it wor best 
to know the worst at once. I had a good deal 
o' trouble to %d my way, an' I saw things that 
in any other state o' mind would a made me 
dumb wi' astonishment, but as it was> all my 
thou'ts were taken up wi' one tiling. Well at 
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lait r came to the HioneGuazdi, and F aocaf f&r 
the Secretary in War's office aa I faaf BeoL 
toold. They Viewed I die door an' I nnjgjBi aC 
die beil, bat aa there war no anawer, Elmodte^ 
and rang agna a Ifttle bit loodtf: AH. <ar a 
ioddea bang open wmt die door, an' a dap ipT 
powdered hair, looking qnite big; aaid, ** KaOo^ 
Kr. Bumpkin, what the d — I do yon mean ^ 
knocking and ringmg in dnt kind of way ?^ I 
dioQ^t it had been his lardrinp hfnTarff* 
^ May be aa good a man" aaid L ^ WeD^ v^ 
what do yon want H" " Why, aoya I, I want to 
iae die Secretary in War. " ** Then yon omat 
come to-morrow, faia lordriiip a not in town." 
'^ What dme o' day mnn I comeT « Seven 
o'clock,'* says he, and dapa too the door. lTu% 
1 think, waa scarcely civil treatment, however I 
went away, and next evening I called again at 
mffeen o'clock. I knocked and linged 9b I had 
done tdtKr^f an' after awhile anodier powdered 
ohap wi' a great goold headed stick came, an 
mufd r what I wanted. ** The Secretary in 
War/' Mtd I, ** Then yon mnn come to-morrow 
fwelre/' and wi' that he hanged too di' great 
k ny ttadiaod had like to ha' knodcedme 
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down. Well, thinks I to myself, here bd some o' 
your Lunnon manners. However, I comed again 
next day at twelve as he had tou'd me, an' then 
I wor informed that his lordship would not be in 
till four, and ma* be not then. Well, thinks I 
to myself, I'll try to get in an' get to know front 
somebody else, so I pushed for'ard, and the chap 
did not stop me, so I says to him, " ^^^Yt friend, 
irhat might ' the Secretary get for keeping poor 
folk a dancing arter him in this here way." The 
chap stared at me as If he'd never seed a man 
afore, and said, " That's a curus question: 
'* Why, £10,000, or £20,000 a year perhaps, or 
thereabout." '^ I thinks, said I, as how T pays 
a part o' that, and it would be right for un to do 
my little bit o* job for me." " Well, (says the 
chap, quite saucy -like) and what's your bit o' 
job, Mr. Clodpole?" "Why, (says I) I just 
wants to ax him, if my son John as is in foreign 
parts be live or not." " Oh, is that all ? (says 
he) that's easily managed. Btit come, it will 
cost money though." " How much ?" says I. 
" Oh, ten shillings or so." " Well, well, I 
doant mind, if I stand that for his lordship." 
^< Come at twelve o'clock to-moitow then, and 



1 
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111 see about it" He wor a g(Hng to sl^ew I 
out, when down stairs comes a man all oyer 
goold lace, and a great feather in his hat. He 
loqks at ^e^ an' I says at once to un, '' May hap 
yoia be the Secretary in War. I ha' summut U} 
ax your honour." '' You are mistaken, my gopd 
man, (said he^ quite as civil as could be, aud 
clean different to t'other powdered chaps) the 
Secretary is at Cheltenham, and will not be back 
until Friday, perhaps later. What is your busir 
liess with him?" I soon tell'd that. '' Go up 
stairs, (said he) and knock at that door." So I 
did you may be sure, and by gum, but I gied it 
a real good thump. '' Come in," said some one 
with a voice like a woman. In I went, and there 
I seed a little chap stuck up in a cubbord wP a 
pen growing out o' his ear. I made my bow^ 
an' said, " Good morning, sir !" '^ Good movn- 
ing, my man, (says he) what's your business?" 
'' Why sir, (says I) the nater o' the thing is this. 
My son John he's a soger in foreign parts, in 
the — regiment. He's been away a long time, 
and our missus and I canno' rest till we know 
whedier he he's dead or alive." '' You must go 
to Mr. Itf." (said he) iqp two pah: of stairs* 
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When you get to^e top, you must first turn to 

the right, and then to the left, then you will he 

in a long passage, and at the end of it there is a 

door, knock at it and enquire for him." I made 

another how, and away I went. When I comed 

to the door, they told me Mr. M-^ was on the 

next floor, third door on the left hand. Up I 

went, hut I might as well have stayed where I 

was. Mr. M — they told me wor in Brighton, 

and they did not know when he would come 

back. So I stood to rest mysen a bit, an* a little 

snip o* a chap says to me quite snappish like, 

'* Well, why doesn't the fellow go ? You must 

come back and enquire for Mr. M — in three or 

four days, and may be you will be able to soe 

him.'' I was quite out o' spirits wi' this, an' 

Away I went down, but somehow, what wi' one 

. long passage and another, turning to the right 

and left, I became for all the world quite 

bothered like; I could no' find my way out 

While I wor wonderin what I should do, I saw 

a parler on the right hand wi' the door open, 

an' a fine rousin fire within. It wor a bitter 

could day, so I went in an' sat down to warm 

mysen, I had just took up a newspaper i&om 

G 
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the table, when a little dandy chap vfi* lonjg;^ 
curly hair an' a thin waist, came dancing in iipoh 
his toes. I got up, wanting to be civil and piiis 
lite like. " Good morning, sir," tays I. With 
that, he put up* a round glass to his eye, and 
peeped at I through it. After he had done thia 
a goodish while he said, " Who the devil are 
you, sir, and what do you want V* I wor a bit 
vexed, so I said, " Why, zur, 1 be an honest 
man, rather scarce things here i' Lvmnon, I'lh 
thinking." "What's your'bu^ness, fellow? I 
want none of your insdlence, so be brief. I 
haven't time to waste on such buthpkihs as you.'* 
I told him what I be'd come for, do he said, 
*' This is the wrong office. Gro up three pair of 
stairs, and ask for Mr. P— ." Away I went 
again, an' precious tired I wor. When I got to 
the top o' the house, I met an oii'd woman. 
" Pray, dame (said I) do you happen to be the 
Secretary in War?" The ou'd woman stared, 
but made no answer, " No offence to the Se- 
cretary, dame (said I) but I wish you had his 
pay for a year ; I dare say, you could contrive 
to do his business. But, can you tell me whetre 
I can find Mr. P^-." f ' Mr. P^ I Lotd Ueiu 



you, sir ! (said <ihe old 4am&) why, 'he's on the 
ground, ftoot, at No.r-^." Well,! aw^ I we^t 
down stairs again, and hy good Ju(^ I soon 
found No. -— . Mr. P — ^ was gone out of town. 
Could not tell when ;he would be at home, but 
the gentleman at next door could tell me about 
my son. I went to him, and he sent me to the 
gentlemfya opposite. When <I came to him, he 
had done, business for the day, and ,teird I to 
call ne](t day. With vthat away he walks, an' 
leaves I all alone. Soon :aftcir, the chap as ;! 
seed the first day, come'd and told !> to turn out, 
for he was just a going to shut up. He seed I 
to the door, > and as I wor , a . going out wi' a 
heavy heart, says he, '' Please to remember the 
porter." I didn't see as he had done any thi^g 
to deserve any o' my money, so I took no noticf . 
I hadn't tune., to get well, out however, before the 
chap bangs to the door in such a hurry, * th(^t 
my foot catch'd in the mat, and away I went 
head foremost into the street The people all 
burst into a laugh. " More o' your Lunnon 
manners," sidd I. While I was a rubbing off 
the dirt, a tall gentUnyan in an officer, looking 
coat^ rather won4«h oc spi claps I on the bac^, 
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and says, " Never mind, my good fellow, you are 
not the first honest man that has had a fall at 
the Horse Guards." By gum, thinks I, that 
jooks a good natur'd chap, may he he can tell 
me summat ahout how I shall proceed, for I 
can't go hack to dame as I am. So I run after 
him. He stopped in a minute, and I told him 
every thing. " What's your son's name?" said 
he. '^ John Ashton, sir/' said I. He looked 
quite astonished. Of what regiment? I told 
him. '' Ha ! (said he) that is very singular. 
Come with me, and I will give you some intel- 
ligence. I have just come from India mysel£" 
With that, he led me away up one street ah* 
another, till we came to a grand inn, where he 
took I into a nice pretty little room. He rung 
the hell and spoke to the waiter who went away, 
and presently a soldier marched in and stood as 
stiff as a post. " Have the detachment of in- 
valids arrived ?" asked the gentleman. " Yes, 
ahout an hour since." " Can you find Serjeant 
Ashton?" " Yes !" " Then go and hring him 
here instantly." Well, I was bewildered, you 
may be sute. Serjeant Ashton ! What could he 
mean. I made bould to ax him. He filled out 
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a glass o' wine, and bid me drink it, an* not bo 
cunis, for I should soon know. After awbile, in 
comes the sojer, followed by another. I looked, 
an' begun to feel queerly, for it looked like some* 
body as I'd seen afore, an' then I catched lihe 
turn o' the eyes, an' the twist o' the head, and I 
saw that it was Jack himself, but so altered ! 
He wor as stiff, as a poker, an' as thin too. An* 
his skin was as yallow as a marygold. He 
never looked at I, but stood wi' his legs close 
together, an' his hand at his forhead, lookin at 
the gentleman. '' Do you know this old man?'* 
said he. Jack then turned his head to me* I 
could hould no longer. '' Jack, (said I) doesn't 
thee know thy old feyther. " Well, Jack jumped 
as tho' he had been struck. An' then he flew 
to me, and we shook hands, an' axed questions, 
an' laughed, and cried all in a breatii. At last. 
Jack remembered the gentleman, and turned 
round an' axed pardon. He wor laughin and 
rubbin his hands, an' seemed as much pleased as 
we wor. '' Seijeant Ashton, (said he) you have 
leave to go home with your fJEtther, an' 111 take 
care to procure it to the extent of three months." 
Jack thank'd him, and so did I« He was a fine 
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g«h«frou8' fellow, an' lack toald me as how he 
was' 1^ ^otonely who had oome ^otev iii> command 
oi^e' invalids^ Well, our missus wov finely 
aitOfitGrhed, ' when astead o*^ metelj brixigingi 
li^» of Jacl, I broulp J^aek* himsel; but if I 
Aadtt''t J^pen'd te find- him, o» if h^'d a- died in 
fbMiign -parts^ I shouldn't a beeti* much wiser 
for my visit lo> the Horse Quiff ds. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I would not wish it to be understood by. the 
foregoing, narrative, that every application at the 
Horse GKiards is attended' by, Exactly sunil^ 
results. But the difficulty, in all cftses i9 suffi- 
ciently great It is. easy to conceive what a task 
it would be to a poor unlettered man^ ;a labourer 
£)r instance, in a distant part of the country, to 
ascertain how he ought to proceed, to get any 
information he requires, which in a ca^j^ similar 
to the foregoing, as I h&^^<^ before stated, ca9 be 
got only at the fiorse Guards* I need scarcely 
8ay,< that poor men are endowed with feelings in 
every respect as powerful as those of the rich. 
Perhaps I shall not err^ if I state, that the affec- 
tion of consanguinity is more strongly felt among 
the humblei; classes^ than it is amongst thosfe 
<who move in higher circksij i The poor Dkan's 
comforts, his hopes^ and many of the best fieel- 
ings of his nature, are settled inliis kindred. 
^ It is a well known fact, that the private sol* 
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dier, or the non-commissioned officer, seldom 
dies in debt. He l&equently leaves a small sum 
of money behind him. This, if he be at It great 
distance from }iis home and friends, he knows of 
no method of having paid over to them on his 
demise. He, in consequence, generally be- 
queaths it to some comrade who has attended 
him on his bed of sickness. I have known many 
instances, in which individuals have received 
bequests of sums varying from £10 upwards, 
after having watched the last moments of a 
brother in arms, and smoothed his passage to 
that "bourne from whence no traveller returns.f' 
About four or five years ago I addressed a 
a letter to the Commander-in-Chie^ setting 
forth some of what I conceived to be the 
existing evils, and recommending a plan for 
establishing a register of the names, &o. of 
all soldiers dying abroad, the amount rea- 
lised by the prc^erty of which diey might have 
been possessed, and the means by which the 
■ame might be recoverable. Some six months 
-from the date of my letter, his lordship acknow- 
ledged its receipt I have not heard any mors 
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on ihe subject^ and am therefore ignorant yrh^ 
ther any thing has been done. 

lift details of the plan which I submitted to 
ihe consideration of his lordship were simple, 
and capable of being carried into execution at a 
^rery: trifling expense, which might be more than 
covered by demanding a small fee from each 
person who availed himself of its advantages. 
Its object would be to place within reach of 
^very man in the kingdom, the means of ascer- 
^taining at a trifling cost, whether any friend or 
Telation whom he might have in the army were 
h'ving or dead : — ^To facilitate the means by whlch^ 
in the event of a soldier's death, his ni^xt of kin, 
in case he died intestate,, or his leg^itees if h^ 
made a will, should be enabled to asc}ertain what 
property he had left, and theinethod of applyix^ 
to receive the same. .,/;;) 

The reader will be able to judge of the. feasir 
bility of the plan by the following details, whi(^ 
LContain the substance of my letter tot Lord Hill. 
( At the commencemoat /of every year, by 
means of the regimental returns so far as., the 
same had been received at the ^orse Guards, a 
iuU and correct list .^uld ^ compiled at the 
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deaths which had occurred in the army, hoth At 
home and ahroad during the preceding year* 
For compactness and facility of referMce, it 
should he in the tahukr form— specifying under 
distinct heads the name of every deceased officefi 
non-commissioned officei^ and private:— «a.d^ 
•oription of his person) similar to that which it 
contained in the muster-roll of every regiment^ 
the' time and place of death, the amount of 
property realised by the appointed authorities;^ 
the place of deposit of such property, and the 
proper method of making application- to recover 
the same. In order more firmly to establish the 
identity of an individual who had died abroad, it 
would be neoesrory to state, ' not only the num- 
ber of the regiment to whidh he belonged ai the 
time of his deftih^ but also those of the different 
corps in which he might have Served from the 
time of his' leaving England. It might happen 
that a man's friends would receive a letter from 
him, while he was in one regiment, and that 
subsequent ones wiitten after his removal to 
another might miscarry. Such fhings have 
happened frequently. 

This list being made out, a sufficient number 
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of copies of it should be Jwinted, thatone might 
be sent to each cottnty attd borough town mthin 
England*, Scotland; Iceland, eiai Wales. Thi» 
doeumeiif should be^ placed in the hands of the 
towfi dteskj dr other proper iifiker^ and every 
person desirous of refening to it,< should be at 
liberty to do so; on payment dT a fee of one 
fMKng. 

"'"■ Thfr ' benefit re^ltinjg^ fVom - such a measure 
wotild-soon b^ fel^ and it is natural to su^KMie, 
&8t ttiere wOuM be scareely aperson who had a 
i^cSatiOn seirving in any.'of eur regiments abroad, 
who would net aTail 'himself of- the advantages 
df inspecting a tablet of this sort if it w^replaeed 
'#ithis'lH8'reach. ' '!Bm> veiy poorest IndividBal 
wouldy ait'Bomd time duriog the year, be able to 
visit the county or borough town next his place 
of abode. The number of shillings thus collected 
would be more than sufficient to pay the expense 
of framing and publishing the list, while the 
nature of the tax, if tax it may be called, would 
ensure its cheerful payment. 

Before paying the amount of any soldier's 
estate, it would of course be necessary to make 
sure of the right of the person claiming. This 
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would be done in a manner similar to that which 
U practised in the case of seamen's wills. The 
knowledge of the place of each soldier's birth 
would be of service in preventing fraud, and it 
might be made a rule to state the parish to 
which each man belongs, opposite to his name 
in Ihe muster roll of each regiment 

I trust I have, in this simple statement, said 
sufficient to convince the public, that the plan 
which I have proposed is both expedient and 
easy of execution. If such it be deemed, my 
earnest wish is, that it may attract the attention 
of those in authority, and find a place among 
those improvements in the system of governing, 
our army, which the claims of the soldier, and 
the voice of the country, so loudly demand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Numerous indeed are the evils of which the 
private soldier may justly complain, but that one 
which exceeds all the rest in magnitude is the 
invasion to which his domestic feScity is liable* 

It is a notoriously common thing for officen^ 
particularly when they are on distant stations, to 
practise all their arts to obtain possession of the 
soldier's wives. I am sorry to say, that, in the 
generality of instances, the vanity of conquest 
prevails, and die seducer triumphs. 

It is scarcely possible that there can be an 
instance on record, of a private having seduced 
the wife of his officer. But if such a thing had 
ever happened, the man would have been con- 
sidered a vile monster, and his punishment, pro- 
bably, would have been of such severity as to 
reach even to the brink of the grave. Instead 
of such conduct on the part of the officer to- 
wards his inferior meeting with any reprehen- 
sion, it is deemed a mere matter of audiorized 
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gallantry, and very likely becomes a prime joke 
at the mess-table, where the base violator of the 
engagements of matrimony, in his puerile vanity, 
plumes himself upon the dastard act, and fancies 
it a laurel upon his brow. Toward officers of 
this sort, the commanding officer generally as- 
sumes blindness. Perhaps he joins in the quiz 
and small satire to whiich the subject gives rise, 
for it not unfrequently happens, that he has bis 
own little peccadilloes of the like nature. 

Nor is it, as the reader would naturally ima- 
gine, in the way of private or concealed intrigue, 
that these amours are principally carried on. It 
more generally happens, that the soldier is de- 
prived of his wife, and that the officer keeps her 
as his acknowledged concubine. What must be 
the feelings of the man, who thus finds himself 
wounded in the tenderest point, without having 
any sufficiently obvious means of redress. He 
cannot, he dare not, resent the injury. His blood 
may boil with the desire of vengeance, on the 
destroyer of his peace, yet he knows not bow to 
procure it. He must meet him on parade, he 
must attend to his slightest looks and commands, 
be must obey him. He must rush with bim^ if 
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need be, into the battle's heat But let me ask 
one question, would he protect him? Would he 
not be more likely, if he saw oppoirtanity, to 
speed the bullet of death to his heart? But it is 
not on the subject of vengeance, or even cf 
redress, that I woiild speak ; for, in reality, thn<e 
is no redress for wounded feelings of this sort I 
would lead to prevention. 

The uninitiated reader may start to hear that 
such things exist, and will be apt to exclaitb, 
*' Can this be, and is there no law for the com- 
mon soldier, thus despoUed of his happiness, 
perhaps heart-broken and distracted?" Ob, 
yes ! There is a very powerful law. The cat^o- 
nine tails. This is the law, and it is no difficult 
matter, as I have before shewn, for an officer, if 
he be so minded, to bring it into frequent use. 

I am not aware that there is any ^cific mi- 
litary law, whereby an officer could be punished 
for this unmanly bereavement, and flagitious 
usurpation of a poor man's right, further than the 
general law for the punishment of ungentkmanly 
conduct. The evil, however, in this case, is^ that 
these crimes are rather considered as ffenUemaOly 
than otherwise. 
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But if there be not a mflitary, surely Hum 
is a moral law which should stop such proceed- 
ingi. Where are we to look for honourable 
feeling — where for loftiness of mind,in our army ? 
Will not the man who is forced either by reward 
or coercion to see his wife living in a state oi 
open prostitution, feel himself a mean spirited 
pitiful scoundrel? Is such a man, in the opinion 
of society at large, worthy of the name of soldier 
Vety who is it that makes him thus? The very 
•et of individuals who ought to watch most zeal- 
ously over that fame, with which they are iden- 
tified, and to cherish in the bosom of the private 
soldier, every spark of high and noble feeling. 

And these intrigues are dignified with the 
title of gallantries, forsooth. Thus giving a sur« 
reptitious merit to deeds which ought to be fixed 
on the ''pedestal of scorn," and to stamp a man's 
name with infamy. 

A soldier cannot, from the nature of his pro- 
fession, know much of domestic happiness. Is 
it not cruel then — ^is it not shameful, that the 
very person who ought to protect him in its en- 
joyment, should be the very one to rob him of 
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fjbl J am np £Einatlc or idle ttaWer. All that 
I may I jcai) prove. 

La ar regiment in "Vfkich I served as an ol&cer, 
there was a captain who was not less distin-: 
guished for the gravity and gracefulness of his 
maiiners, th^ for his rigid discipline, and gen-i 
eral conr^etness in all business af&irs. He se-f 
duiced th^ wife of a soldier of his own company^ 
and lived with her openly, aiid had several chil* 
^n by her. Aflter a few years he became tired 
fif her, and. sent her home to her lawful husbands 
This wfi^ no)»iious to the whole regiment. MeaUT 
vhilfl th^ gallant Captain had cast his voluptuous 
f ye VHf^on another and more lovely victim. Thip 
latji^r was the wife of a seijeant, wl^ose virtue 
jioop ffi\\ before his smooth flattering tongue, aud 
she soon filled the place of his former concubine^ 
The parties are all in existence, or I could men- 
tion their names. I could multiply instances of 
a similar nature, to such an extent as would not 
only astoni$h the reiader, but tire his patience. 
On what grounds it has been established, that 
.an ofilcer can with impunity take the wife of a 
•common fl<^er to be his mistress, I am at a loss 

.io conceive* Does his superior rank authorise 

H 
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tke commiBsion of a dastardly and disgracefbl 
act? assoredly not Regulations in all other 
respects so rigid as those of the army, ought not 
to be permitted to connive or wink at such pro- 
ceedings as those. The officer, though he has 
robbed a man of the wife whom he loved with 
tenderness, has nothing to do but to hinder the 
man as much as possible from complaining. This 
he may do either by the terror of that dreaded 
weapon the cat, or by soothing speeches, presents 
of money, and promises of promotion. If a man 
do not choose to be bribed by the latter, he must 
expect the former. Here is a notable method of 
training our men to high and heroic deeds. A 
soldier is forced to be mean, and base, and des- 
picable ! Self interest will make many men 80> 
but the soldier has no choice. 

It is very certain, in a community so 
organized in the dependance of its parts upon 
each other, that, if the hymeneal obligations of 
the men b^ not held sacred from principle, they 
ought to be made so by law. It would appear 
a delicate and a difficult matter to meddle with. 
But the griefs, the heart breakings, and the des- 

', resulting from ^founds of this naturci are so 
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deadly, that such exemplary punishment should 
be inflicted, or extensive compensation exacted, 
as would tend to make officers pause and think, 
ere they rush wantonly into an affair which, 
however light and trivial it may appear to them, 
is so injurious in its operation on the minds and 
morals of the men. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A POPUI-AR VIEW OF THE RELATIVE 
RANKS OF OFFICERS. 

In the preceding pages, I have taken an im- 
partial view of the situation of the private soldier, 
under the present system of military discipline ; 
a system that debases the man in his own es- 
teem, and therefore weakens the army; that 
demoralizes the man, and thereby shortens his 
term of effective service ; which prevents the 
enlistment of the high-minded and the sensitive, 
and leaves the recruiting of our regiments to the 
disappointed, the stupid, and the depraved ; 
which lowers the moral and intellectual standard 
of our regiments, and assimilates them to the 
composition of David's force at the cave of 
Adullam, " every one that was in distress, every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented ;" a system, the working of which 
has clearly proved the necessity of a more active 
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oontrouling power over our officert, aoid ihe 
abridgment of individual discretionary power. 

Does the reader imagine the picture over- 
drawn? I can assure him it ii not; I have set 
down naught in malice. My object is to exalt 
the profession I love, by forcing its officers into 
decorum ; by having the ordinary weaknesses of 
humanity regulated and restrained ; by raisings 
its privates above the ordinary peasanit 9mA< 
mechanic, as much in character as is die object 
of their servides. I would have the banner of my 
country supported by the hearts as well as hands 
of all who march under it ; and when unfturled, 
it should wave only over wounds received in. 
battle^ and never over the lacerations of '' the- 
cat;*' and I do look forward with the hope M- 
seeing the time when that, which is now ahnost 
a term of reproach, '' a common soldier," shall- 
be equivalent ix> an uncommon man. 

I shall now give a popular sketch of the - 
relative ranks of the officers of a regiment 



The colonel 

« 

of a regiment. If he be a man who loves his 
P^essioD and his men^.if he be a maa stricken 
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in years, of humanity, generosity, and one Trho 
has seen something more of the service than is 
exhibited on a field day in Hyde Park, he is 
looked up to as the patriarch of the regiment, 
and is reverenced, admired, and loved. Officers, 
too, ought to be aware that from necessity a 
private soldier is an observer; hence, if his 
colonel's grey hairs have been steeped in the 
blood of his enemies, if his forehead has been 
tanned by a foreign sun, his body mutilated in 
the miUe of battle, if he has led his regiment 
bravely into the field of glory, or out of it with 
honour, none but a soldier can estimate the en- 
thusiasm inspired by his presence. Nothing 
indeed can give a more favourable impression of 
the profession, than the meeting of a disabled 
reteran with the skeleton of his regiment, on 
their return from service, for which age or 
wounds had incapacitated him. The feelings of 
the men and such an officer are reciprocal, the 
soldiers of his regiment are his family ; their 
fame, his honour; their deeds, his glory; and 
when they sufier, he participates in their' agony, 
as the following incident will prove. 

When the troops returned in January, 1809, 
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from that glorious but destructive campaign in 
Spain, I happened to be at Portsmouth, the 
pkce of their debarkation. In the same house 
was an aged veteran colonel, whose venerable 
appearance and furrowed cheeks, bespoke long 
and arduous service. I dined at the same table ; 
the old gentleman sat down to dinner, but could 
ndther eat nor drink ; at last he rose, and with 
his head bent upon his bosom, paced the room 
with martial step and cadence: still restless in 
mind, the corporeal action appeared to inflame 
the mental agitation, he sighed deeply and sat 
down. I had beheld the internal conflict with 
much interest, which, perhaps, my countenance, 
or the military attitude, shoulders back, and 
head erect, which I had unconsciously assumed, 
had betrayed ; for, turning towards me, he said, 
" Young man, have you ever been a soldier 1" I 
replied in the affirmative, when extending his 
hand, mine was instantly received in his iron 
grasp, and his deep black searching eyes, which 
seemed to penetrate my inmost thought, vividly 
bespoke that '' soldier" was the pass word to his 
heart " Have you seen any service?" said he. 
" I have," was my reply. " Where !" " In the 
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GBatt Indies." " Indeed ! iaive ym tret h^eA 
mounded?" " V68> I have received font IfAll 
wounds." " Fonr ball woundsj (he repefated) 
and so jonng in the setvitie ! I InfbrBH^d hiiB', 
that I had already served 12 yeaM. He dtew 
bis chair closer to mine) enquired toy naine^ 
ifegiment, and many other ^rti^ukrs, whieh 
Isvinced bis deep interest in the pf ospeHty* of bis 
profession. He still retiuued my baiid, ahd 
CIS I detailed ** eaeh accident by flood ot field," 
bis hand unconsciously bespoke bis fi^c^ihgsj attd 
bis lips ortieukied the sounds of ^ biiiVe boy \" 
** heroic boy !" an oceasional sol^ a eohvulsiojfi of 
the lip, and a traitor tear, shewed these ifeid iiOf 
exclamations for the ear, but einanations &oM 
the heart. He then enquired iny present xn^k,- 
and I own my vanity so far prevailed sii to meko 
me hesitate to avow myself a private soldi^, bu< 
I did do so. '' A private (he e^olaimed with 
surprise, and almost indignation) you should 
have been a general officer I" This cottiplitaieht 
did not, however, prevent my rising to depart ; 
but be pressed me down upon my chair, be pet" 
oeived that consciousness of inferior rank bad 
induoed me to withdraw, and kitiiMy said, you 
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timb tioe fit lei^ me. I then hinted hi oUf 
diflferertt situations. " Pooh ! pooh ! it is the 
tarn that hoirours or disgraces the station, ntit 
th^ sfeettioii the irian. I lov^ thfe brave ; I loVe 
the pr6fessibn ; and I do not feel my rank &t 
statibti iifapiafr^ by this ineetin*.'* A most ih*- 
terestihg conversation ensued, during trhich I 
leatiied, he ^^a,^ the colonel 6f the <— ' one of the 
regiments about to disenibark, oh their return 
firom Spain. lie spoke of thti services 6^ his 
corf^s Witk enthusiasm, and the eloquence bf hi« 
languiige Wkd heightened by the flashes of hii 
eye> tod &e sufRidon ci bis c6UiltenahC6, &^ he 
rete«ea how sbUie hdd. bravely KVed, dUd bth^rs^ 
g^loriotisly ifeli, while unddr hi^ ith^liedfate coiH'' 
mand; He tUrh<d to th6 preiietit ^tate bf hi^ 
liiuch loved corpd; and the (na^tial fire <^ th6 
V^enta was bteTpoWered by thfe feeKAgs of th*' 
m^, as he recounted thdr kufiMngs ih that 
ftitd r^ti^l^ ih Which his cbt^ Was a& but 
destroyed by cbuflictj druhkeUned^, and sf^u^-" 
tion. He dwelt on the recklessness which ex- 
treme Isufiering is too apt to impart to the men, 
and he pitied and endeavbur^ to pafliatfe feultd 
which hie 6ould xiot biit cohdemsi He had nblf 
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yet seen the skeleton of his once fine regiment, 
but he wept at the many hopes which had been 
blighted in its dismemberment. It was a scene 
worth witnessing, one which could not be con- 
templated by the most hardened without 
imparting some share of emotion; it was a 
practical contradiction to the popular idea, that 
the military service hardens the feelings, and 
renders the heart callous to sufiering. 

At the request of the colonel, I breakfasted 
with him next morning, after which I was 
obliged to depart ; indeed, my owi^ feelings had 
been so excited on the previous day, that I did 
not wish to encounter such a scene as the meet- 
ing of the colonel and the remainder of his 
•officers and men, among whom, I understood, 
was his son in law. He gave me his hand at 
parting, and left therein a letter, which, on 
arriving at the house I opened, and found en- 
closed a ten pound note, with the simple signa- 
ture of " From a Soldier's Friend." 

The lieutenant COLONEL, 

when he unites the feelings of a man with the 
characteristics of a good officeri is popularly re- 
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garded as the father of the coips. He ahnqftt 
invariably accompanies it in active service ; he 
shares its dangers, its privations, and its gloiy, 
and if such a man as the colonel, of whom I 
have spoken, he becomes even more intimately 
interested in its welfare^ than many in the 
higher rank can be, from the difference of their 
circumstances. Being generally, if not always 
with the corps, his weaknesses and virtues are 
weU known, and when the former lean towards 
the soldiers, perhaps they still more endear him 
to their feelings. Will it however be considered 
irrelative, if I for one moment direct the reader's 
attention to a colonel of a different disposition ? 
Suppose a colonel commanding a regiment is 
passionate, tyrannical, and vindictive; that%he 
has none of the generous emotions of humanity ; 
that he is a disciplinarian only in little things, 
and endeavours to compensate for his military 
ignorance by the most scrupulous attention to 
obvious minutiae; that he is mean of soul, of 
mind contracted. When I consider that such a 
ipan may be, has been, placed in command of a 
regiment ; when I reflect on the frightful powev 
placed in his hands, and the shocking sufferings 
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ooftAMted with iCs ftbusd, I ain involiiiitftyil)^ 
^^wn into another appeal against that o^^iM 
infttntineiit of torture, degradation, aiiid demond- 
iisation, " tbe cat ;" and I am obliged to itfet mj 
rJeaders to an eiteay on tins Mibje6t (ptiiited 
Biepardtely sometiine since) which I have inserted 
as an Apt)endix. (a) 

Suppose i^en, such a colonel as the abf>ve; 
Ms power, particularly on foreign service, is tin-* 
coiltrdUed, nor are his actions liable to be re* 
viewed ; ke comes on parade, his only feeling it 
consciousness of his importanee; his only 
principle of action, the operation of his ttstaoper; 
his little mind, incapable of gra^ng ibe gi'and' 
mililjary duties, is imtnediat^ly directed to whM 
I may call arbitrary fatdte ; that is^ ftultii Whkk 
nlay or may not e^st, according to th« dispod- 
tidn of a cembiandet, such a^ unsteadiness in' 
the ranks, waht of tiuffident ^etiticni to cleans 
VHie^, &xi. &c. such cirimeSj if they did eidst^ 
a great and good officer might mark by slight 
ektra drills, are by him magnified ihto all but 
treaton ; which demand an e:tample, c^d whith) 
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under his influence, may be visited on £be un- 
fortunate victim, with perhaps, 200 lashep, 
through the convenient instrumentality of ft 
drum head court martial. I have knawA suoh 
instances, and I could mention the name of a 
jBommanding officer, who always Vf^ted th^ 
fpleen which had been inspired hy a domes^ip 
harradan on the bapks of his unfortunate <xmq(i- 
mand. Is it not most atrocious then, '* that su€;h 
things be !" The master of an ordinary Mjh 
yant, let his rank be ever so exalted, if he acts 
improperly, if by verbal abuse, personal violeneci, 
or any other act of tyranny, he shall ii^jwre thalt 
servant, is open to the chastiseo^ent of the l«w, 
and is made to pay either in his person, or by 
hia purse, for his epcroaclppent on the equidKy 
of man ; And death h(is b^eQ a/ccorded to a nobl^ 
man, for shooting his servant in a paroj^am t£ 
|»8sion. But in the case of a eoldier, under 4i^ 
present irreq^nsible code of military law, of thu 
man who volunt^ffily eposes bis person to pnr 
vatio^ his life to danger, for his kmg and 
conntiy, is widely different He may be tcHrtured 
to death ; on him agonies may be inflicted, to 
which tho futfeiuigs of ^ Mwetymt w^e mercy i 
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fhe pangs of wounded honour may be added to 
the corporeal writhings of the d3nng wretch, and 
Btill the author of these horrors may escape un- 
punished ; these atrocities may be buried in obli- 
vion ! Civilians ! then, let me entreat you not to 
remain idle ; let me implore you, to pour in pe- 
titions to the Legislature, not only to abolish 
flogging in the army and navy, but for the 
abridgment of discretionary power which there 
exists. 

With respect to the necessity for this irre- 
ponsible power, I am convinced that none ex- 
ists ; and it may be a question worthy of future 
<;onsideration, whether the private soldier ought 
not to have a civil remedy for injuries inflicted 
in his military service; in my opinion, this 
might be so qualified^ as to be made beneficially 
operative. Soldiers, when kindly treated, are 
'generally manageable, and the regiments in 
which there is most severity are generally most 
inefficient ; certain it is also, that few flogging 
commanders have ever attained extraordinary 
celebrity for either conduct or courage. See 
soldiers in the field with a generous able com- 
mander ; erery man would risk a life to save 
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Hs, if accident or ardour place him in extra- 
ordinary danger. Regardless of personal conse- 
quences, each man vies with the other to relieve 
him, and proud is the man indeed whose hreast 
may have received a wound intended for such a 
superior. On the contrary, an arbitrary despo^ 
tic officer makes inefficient spiritless soldiers; 
they hate him, would gladly run from him, and 
glory in his fall ; nay, more than one man of 
this character has met his death from the arms 
of his command: this is an incontrovertible 
fact^ which though only whispered in the army 
is not the less authentic. I cannot therefore 
help urging on all officers commanding, that the 
exercise of the milder virtues, is the most effi- 
cient means of making good soldiers; that to 
degrade men is to destroy them. I do not wish 
for one moment, that a firmness of manner and 
strictness of discipline should be abandoned, but 
that they should be accompanied by a whde- 
some humanity. 

The major. 

How shall I describe this nondescript? td 
what portion of that great &mily is he to be 



coiifiparsd? The ranl^ however does net affept 
th^ pharapter of (he man, apd .though it be n^ 
either ornaqieptal or yseful^ many valuable 
officers have, while pasaiag it^ useless ordect]» 
become the by^word oC the army ; the stock on 
which the soldiers graft f uph coarse jokes as the 
following : Hef waggly like a major, is as drunk 
f(s a major, li^s Vk^ o, major. Where did you 
bpar that piece -of scandal? It came froxn the 
foajor. Whfixe did you get that soag ? It WAS 
first sung at the mesp by the.m«yor. Wh^^ 4U 
mfernal long yam ? Oh ! its one of l^e major's. 
You gossip Uke a maj^. Such is the ordinary 
|uinf of the biurrapk 0fx the private pifetension^ 
of the majpr. His mxlitajry skill, (shall I caU i/t 
^n^ty ?) ifi equally opeU to its puns. Who is 
f^ways behind in the charge, and in front in the 
i:etr6at7 Why, the mi^pr, Whp tiunl^d ^his 
hprse in tibie diarge? The major. Who got the 
rear rank in front without knowing it^ The 
major. Who was in the wrong ilank> and difl 
not know how to get to the right? The major. 
Who cut his horse's tail off, instead of the head 
of the enemy ? Who placed the cartridge in his 
pistol, with the hfdl d^wnw/V^s ? Whi) ^9!t hia 
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horse's ear off? Who shot the dead man, and 
mistook him for a royal eagle ? Why, the major 
is the answer to all these, and a thousand other 
stupidities, which evinces that the rank is held as 
much in contempt hy the private soldier for its 
uselessness in operation, as it is disliked hy all 
civilians for its expensive worthlessness. 

The captain 

Is really a useful officer if he understands his 
duty, or understanding, will condescend to per- 
form its manifold requirements. The efficiency 
of the officer is therefore entirely dependent on 
the character of the man. Captain, is however, 
a high sounding word ; and before it was some- 
what levelled to ordinary apprehensions, by 
being introduced in the police office, it had 
somewhat of an awful character. It still how- 
ever (in the army) dubs a man a gentleman, 
and implies that he has power. Unfortunately, 
this increase of rank and importance, too often 
is accompanied with a disproportionate advance 
of puppyism and impertinence, and his very 
walk appears to say 

I 
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Maylbed— d 
If ere I condescend, 
lb speak with sub, 
Orddbblmfiriend, 

When ibis exaltation thus acts, the man is a 
new being; those whom he was in the habit of 
hailing with BiU, Jack, or Tom, are now politely 
addressed, as Ensign B. Lieutenant C. or Mr 
D. He assumes a dignity of demeanour quite ir^ 
reconcileable with his former familiarities ; and 
happy indeed is it for his former paUy if the/or/»- 
ier in re is always accompanied by the suaviter in 
modo, A Captain of this class soon loses his voice ; 
his words are lisped through the comer of his 
mouth, in the most exquisite piano, so that you 
hardly know if the sounds proceed from a sick 
hoyden, & petite mai^r#u 4W.|b.ji^shipiM|ble belle 
communicating a Becuifii'j0M,9isojii$ Btitf as a 
poker, and square as a -W^otiBil | l|ii chest is 
protruded ; his watch Qhidn ^ IM. large as a chain 
cable, and his seals aft big as a stirrup iron^ and 
with these he. beats the row de dow dow, when- 
ever he condescends to speak with a sub on 
teatters of duty. I knew one of thisclass, who 
id eveiy iQotion, bespoke the dancing master 
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rather than the soldier ; and the only words I ever 
heard uttered with the stentorian lungs of a sub, 
for which, by the bye, he had once been re« 
markable, were Damn my foes; curse myi 
spurs ; confounded b-o-r-e : worthy results truly, 
of the astounding effort. Notwithstanding we 
do meet with such animals as the above ; not-: 
withstanding we must meet with much listless^ 
ness ; absence of moral as well as physical' 
energy in this official capacity, while the army 
18 conducted on the present system ; yet is the 
station one of the most honourable and active in 
the army. I would this were the only ill result 
of the influence of money and interest in this 
most honourable profession. Officers and sol- 
diers ought to be advanced in proportion to their 
merit. Js this the case? it is not. How it 
this ? Surely the men are promoted according 
to merit? I avow they are: not. I would fain 
hope, this is more the case now as far as regards 
the private soldier; but I fearlessly assert that, 
in my service and experience, the influence 
alluded to in the chapter on ^* Seduction, ^c.'* 
too often prevails. The following is a fact to 

wbicl^ I l&ave evidence, and is o^ly one i^mong 

l2 
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many that I could support. I was once an ex-* 
pectant of a certain situation in the army which 
I will not now name, and I had been informed 
by good authority, that it was not to be filled by 
me. I knew, I was not only the most proper 
person, that I had always taken a pride in the 
strict performance of my duty ; but that by sue * 
•ession, I had every right to expect this rise. I 
was therefore completely disgusted with a service 
in which promotion was so unfairly distributed. I 
was standing at the corner of my barrack with a 
face as long as a sub on half pay ; disconsolate as a 
flogged soldier. The canker worm was at my 
heart, and the devil endeavouring to sow the 
seeds of disloyalty in my bosom, when I received 
a violent slap on my back, so sudden that it 
made me jump like an antelope. Turning 

quickly round, , met my sight, a 

beautiful creature, the wife of a Serjeant in the 
regiment ; of one who had taught her to despise 
him, by sacrificing her on the altar of professional 
ambition, or perhaps from a still inferior motive ; 
that however was nothing to me then. " Why 
Jack, (she exclaimed) you look as melancholy 
OS if you werp half hanged ; what ails yoa T' 
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I suppose you have beard (said I) that the 

is to be given to another.' 



'* Who told you so?" " The a^utant," I said 
with a sigh that would have done honour to the 
breast of an elephant. She paused, hesitated a 
minute, and then said, '' I'll bet you a gold 
mohur you get it" I, of course, readily ac- 
cepted the wager, and obtained the situation^ 
through that most effective of a]l influences on 
the hearts and actions of men, that of woman ! 
She did not however forget the gold mohur, 
which of course I gladly paid. Spite of all this, 
I must once more assert, the qaptain is a valu- 
able officer, perhaps the most efficient and 
responsible in the regiment. 

SUBALTERNS 

Too often obtain the character of being little 
better than good natured puppies, that is in time 
of peace ; among these however are to be met 
many high minded men, who do honour to the 
profession, and whose every pulse beats with 
the purest love to their king and their country ; 
many embued with the most active emotions of 
patriotism, who would be at all times wilb'ng to 
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sacrifice their Uresattlie call of honour. Nevei^ 
fhelesB, it must be confessed, that the principal 
Occupation of many, is' to quiz and ogle l^e sol- 
dii^r'S' wives ; dance at a provincial ball ; take a 
lounge in a library ; in sborl^ to obtain tbe glori- 
ous reputation of being a very pretty fellow, 
£ven tbis is sometimes miscbievous,' and some- 
times meets witb a suitable reward, as die follow- 
ing instance will illustrate. As I was one day 
going to barracks at Houuslow, I perceived a 
dtripling in uniform on a prancing horse ; my 
attention was drawn by tbe vociferation of '' Get 
oiit df the way, Johnny Lump, or I'll ride over 
yoti." This was addres&ed tb an Athletic country 
fellow driving a van ; tbe only notice the bump- 
kin took of the threat was a loud Ha ! ha ! ha f 
and then with the liings of a Stentor, and grin- 
ding a good htimdured smik, " Ydu had better 
fry it on^ Maister." The enraged boy r^ his 
horse right itt him,' but Johnriy Wfts too much 
ftwake for the young^et ; he sHpt ^fuiekly aside, 
Ibnd saluted the youtb as he passed Witb the lask 
bf an eniormous Whip, which must have str<mgly 
reminded him that he had bul lately left his 
ichool ; another Ha \ ha ! ha I accompanied this 
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effort of the countryman, who immediately bel- 
lowed out, <' You had better charge back again 
as General Whitelock.did i ha! ha! ha I'' The 
young subaltern however had by this time recol- 
lected, that the better part of valour was discre- 
tion, and.ix)^^ off at a.good found gaUpB^^I hope 
a wiser man. As X came up to the bumpkin, 
'' I say, maiater (said be) that «re dii^ wont do 
for a soger, if he can't do better than tjbuit^ hal 
ha! hat He didn't seeia td like ihts hcM hit of 
a lash ; he's not the !first puppy Tie wMpp^} 
yet, dang them, I loikea Boge^rs. ipOy ^ yr^ dk 
any body doos^" 

Here I turned towards the barracks, admiring 
the spirit with which the bumpkin represi tl^ 
insolence, of one wha had so foolishly diigvaeed 
his uniform \ one who, tiiough ah officer of the 

I 

king, had forgotten that urbanity of manners 
and beneToIence of action, must be the extin- 
guishing marks of a gentleman^ 
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APPENDIX. 



FLOGGING AND ITS SUBSTITUTE. 



To Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, 
Sir Frangi*, 

Had I not, as I presume to tUnk I have, a 
inost perfect knowledge of the evil tendency of 
flogging soldiers, I should not venture to offer 
my remarks on a system, the abolition of which 
has been advocated in Parliament, with all the 
power which reason and humanity can impart to 
eloauence. But my sentiments against this 
moae of jpunishment, arise from a long-continued 
observation of its pernicious and dangerous 
effects ; and my utter aversion to it, from a 
cordial sympathy with the oppressed, and an 
ardent admiration of the brave. 

Who, that has seen the infliction,, can con- 
template without horror, the destructive instru- 
ment of degradation, the Cat-o*-nine-taiIs. Surely 
it must have been the studied invention of a 
cold, malifftiant heart, existing in the bosom of 
one who lives and feasts upon the woes and 
miseries of others — who delights in inflicting 
torture, and erects the triumph of his vengeance 
upon the fall and ruin of others. It must have 
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been his glory to oppress, his pride to goad, his 
dek'ght to tantalize and make unhappy. Could 
any but a cruel and despotic mind have devised 
such an effectual means of degrading and debasing 
human nature ? If its author had arisen from 
the dark abyss of despair, where there is every 
thing that awful retribution can devise to punisn 
unrepented iniquity, he could not have contrived 
a more corresponding instrument. It never could 
have been the invention or offspring of a man 
who had one spark of hutnanity — one jot of love 
for bis fellow creatures — one thought, but that 
on which to feed his vindictive spirit Its in- 
fluence is the very acm6 of disgrace ; and that 
the demoralizing system should be permitted still 
to dishonour the sons of Britain, yea, even those 
who have bled and conquered, is — ^in these times 
of intellectual pursuit, these boasted times of 
humam'ty, in tnis free, liberal, and generous 
country — a foul blot upon its code of military 
enactments. 

During the first eight years of my military 
career, it was my painful duty to inflict, some 
three times a week, the punishment which I so 
heartily deprecate. At that eariy period I felt a 
profound disgust at being made the unwilling 
mstrument of the torture which is thoueht es- 
sential to the support and promotion of discipline ; 
even then, from my necessarily superficial and 
imperfect notice of the general effect of corporal 
punishment, I entertained doubts as to its efiici- 
ency in producing the desired end : subsequent 
occurrences and considerations have confirmed 
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dMMd doubte into a deeided and yrmaaeni 

It is, as I thiok^ Sir Francis, quite demonftr 
trable, notwithstanding all that has heoi a^ 
▼aneed by perwns of a diffiarent opinion^ tiiai 
lliose who axe illiterate and ignorant are vecj 
iensitive to oppression and aliye to wrong : I 
hesitate not to say, more susceptible than those 
who are better is^oniied* The capacities of the 
Ibrmer, will not permit them t» view the ponish*' 
ment nndier which they suffer, in eonnexiea with 
the cause by which it is prodoeed; th^ are only 
sensible of the cruelty cSf the eStct; and thoa, 
irritated by the inflretion of a supposed wrongs, 
reason is sabdoed by the impulse of die moment 
and they consider themselves deeply injured 
when receivinff the punishment of eflhMe. On 
the other hand, these who are possessed of more 
knowledge and judgment, wmiU eompoire the 
torpitttde of the ofience with the severi^ of the 
punishment, and thence reflect whether they had 
reeeiyed the award of justice, or endured the 
insult of tyranny. Each of such persons wonid 
net aceoToing to his respective condusioBs ; and 
their ledUng* on sudi an occasion would be con- 
sonant withy or considerably modified by, their 
measure of candour and reason. Whether this 

ricition be probably valid^ or certainly faHaenms, 
shall leave you, Sir, to infer; hat, if admitted 
to be tenable, It must be aUowed^ abo^ that iko 
" lestdts can be expected from a punishment 
^ ii^in general, outrageously disDreportioned 
§Smoe, and which, indepcnaently of its 
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cnielty, has a certain tendency to degrade tlid 
feelings, and to harden the heart. 

It is some consolation to me, to be able t« 
say, that my present views are not induced Bf 
the remembrance of personal castigation ; but 
ftom the practical observation of its effect on 
others, I can most solemnly affirm that, in my 
opinion, flogging is, and always will be, the best, 
the quickest, and most certain method that can 
be devised, to eradicate from the bosom of a 
British soldier, his most loyal and laudabk 
feelings. During the whole of my career, which 
included a period of upwards of thirty years, and 
the length and nature of which afforded me op* 
portunities for extensive inquiry, and accurate 
information, I never knew but one solitary iiH 
stance, in which a man recoviered self-tespectand 
general reputation, after having been tortured 
and degraded by. the punishment which is thtt 
subjidct of ^this letter. This isolated ca^ . was ai 
follow^ l'*^ 

When i was regimental serjeant-mijor. In 
the Light Dragoons, the regiment was OA0 even- 
ing paraded for the purpose of seeing puni8h<^ 
ment inflicted. The delinquent was a private 
soldier, who had on previous occasions received, 
altogether, some thousands of lashes. Since his 
flrst flogging, his name had been constantly in 
the guard i>eport8, and he had scarcely ever done 
1' day^ duty. His offence, on this occasion, was 
being ^bfmk on guard, and his sentence was 
three hundred ksbes. The court-martial was 
read, and even before it waa finished, he began. 
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to undress with apparent indifference, and sullen 
apathy. He knew the heinousness of bis crime, 
and he was well aware of its certain consequences. 
When he was tied up, his naked back presented 
so appalling and frightful a spectacle, that bis 
kind-nearted commanding officer, on viewing it, 
turned his head instinctively from the sight, and 
stood absorbed in thought, with his eyes in 
another direction, as though reluctant to look on 
it asain. Thus stood the commanding officer 
untu the adjutant informed him that all was 
ready. These words roused the colonel from his 
motionless position, and he started when the 
adjutant addressed him. I can well imac^ine the 
struggle between duty and mercy by which his 
benevolent heart was assailed : but the latter was 
triumphant: and, thus kindly predisposed, he 
walked slowlv up to the prisoner, and viewed 
more closely nis lacerated back, on which were 
visible, large lumps of thick and callous flesh, 
and weals which were distressing to behold. The 
colonel viewed his back for some seconds, un- 
known to the delinquent, and when he at length 
turned round (more from surprise that the flog- 
ging did not commence, than from any other 
motive) his commanding officer addressed him in 

the following words : — " C , you are now tied 

up to receive the just reward of your total dis- 
regard and defiance of all order and discipline. 
Your back ]^resents an awful spectacle to your' 
surrounding comrades, and for my own part I 
would willingly withdraw it from their sight; 
but I fear your heart is as bard as your baok« 
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and that I have no alternative but to see that 
justice administered which the service requires. 
What possible benefit can you expect to derive 
from this continual disobedience of orders, and 
disregard of the regulations of the service?" 
Thus addressed, in a mingled tone of benignity 
and firmness, the poor fellow seemed touched, 
and he wept bitterly. For a time he could say 
nothing, but at last he exclaimed, ** I wish to 
God I was dead and out of your way ! I am an 
unfortunate fellow ; and I hope this flogging may 
be my last, and put me beyond the reach of that 
cursed and vile liquor, which has been my ruin." 
The colonel and tne whole re^ment were now 
much affected ; and many of the soldiers turned 
away their heads to hide their emotion. Seeing 
this, the colonel called the attention of the 
offender to the commiseration of his comrades. 
The unhappy man looked round as he was di- 
rected, and seemed much distressed. The colonel 
then said, " I cannot bear to see your brother 
soldiers so much affected for you, without re- 
moving the cause. Your sentence, therefore, 
for their sakes, I will remit ; and, instead of 
the chastisement which has been awarded you, 
and which you so well deserve, if you will 
pledge yourself to me, in the presence of your 
commiserating comrades, that you will behave 
well in future, I will not only pardon you, but 
promise, when your conduct shall merit it, to 
promote you to the rank of corporal." The 
astonished culprit called upon his comrades to 
bear witness to his words, while, in a most 
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solemn manner, he protested his firm resolutioii 
.to amend. A short time after, this man was 
promoted, and proved one of the hest nen-com- 
missioned ojQicers in the service. The unlooked** 
for mercy which had been extended towards him, 
«nd the totally unexpected turn which the affidr 
had taken, raised the feelings of his heart far 
above the level to which disgrace had plunged 
•them, and every exertion was made by him to 
merit the kind consideration with which he had 
been distinguished. This man would often speak 
to me, on this happy event in his life, with 
feelings of inefl&ble pleasure. 

.Here, then, is a signal instance of the good 
effects of well-timed lenity. The commanding 
officer, in this case^ unable to repress the im^ 
pulses of humanity, would not permit the sea^ 
tence to be executed, but pardoned the man ; 
adding- to the . forgiveness of his present offence, 
A promise that promotion shoulo be. the certain 
reward of his future good conduct. This treat- 
ment, as we have seen, had the desired eflfect 
The man's contrition and .good feelings were 
aroused from the torpor into which Aey had 
))een plunged by frequent and unrelenting seve- 
rity ; there was an appeal made to his. gratitude 
ftnd rationality ; he felt that he was regarded as 
a being that possessed some of the distinguishing 
Dowers and sympathies of human nature ; and 
Ills restoration to order and respectability was 
fuitably evinced by his subsequent good beha- 
viour and elevation. And what, kt me ask the 
advocates of coercion, was the cauae of thia W 
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The poor fellow had received coercion in the 
right place, the heart. His hack might have 
been mangled by the detestable instrument of 
barbarous punishment, till the power of endur- 
ance was destroyed ; but no such good effects as 
were the consequences of the contrary treatment 
would have been elicited. Sentence might have 
followed upon sentence ; and the unhappy suf- 
ferer would have sunk at last into the welcome 
tomb, contemned, perhaps, by the ignorant and 
unthinking, overpowered by the acute goadings 
of self-reproach, and breathing forth curses, 
against those whom he supposed to be hifi per- 
secutors. But towards the individual to whom I 
allude, the officer displayed a judicionsiloii^esfl, 
which penetrated the hitherto impreffaafale fo]>> 
tress of the heart, and made him <v0iMingly sur- 
render at the discretion of his merciful conque- 
ror. Would that many such instances could be 
discovered, even by the most laborious research^ 

Having adduced a remarkable instance of 
the beneficial effects of mercy, I proceed to cite 
a solitary case, out of at least a thousand, which 
came under my own notice, of the baneful ef- 
fects of severity, and the inefficiency of corporal 
punishment in conducing to the required disci- 
pline. 

In the experimental corps in whicK I com- 
-mefuced my military career, I recollect' two boys 
being aentenced to be flogged for desertion. 
They were brothers, and the elder was not more 
than thirteen years of age. They had deserted 
together^ and probably intended to have gone 
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home again, not much relishing their new mode 
of life. The elder boy was tied up first, and, 
having received about six dozen lashes, he was 
ordered down, and it became the turn of his 
younger brother to occupy his place. Afflicted 
by the idea of what his poor little brother was 
about to suffer, the senior boy begged, in the 
most earnest manner, that he might oe permitted 
to take his brother's punishment, protesting, 
most solemnly, that he was the sole cause of his 
desertion. \Vhen this was refused, and the 
younger one was ordered to strip, the shrieks of 
the two rent the air. They flew into each 
other's arms, clune together, and, when they 
were torn asunder, the tear of pity started to the 
eyes of all around. The little fellow received 
every lash to which he had been sentenced ; and 
in little more than a year after, there were not 
two greater reprobates or vagabonds in the 
whole corps. The elder boy soon died. Of the 
fate of the younger I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty ; but I think he was found drowned in 
Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The instances wmch I have now laid before 
you. Sir, in proof of the evil effects of flogging 
soldiers, will, perhaps, find their way to the 
heart sooner than all the arguments that can be 
urged f^ainst this barbarous mode of punish- 
ment. That the castigation is cruel and agonii- 
ing, those who have ever witnessed its infliction 
cannot doubt; yet it is not, as I think, the 
bodily anguish, tnough intense and excruciating, 
to which the bad results which ever follow the 
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enforcement of this savage system of discipline 
Are to be assigned. In the lacerated back, the 
wound is deep; but in the disgraced bosoniy 
still deeper. The rent and bruised flesh will 
heal and the corporeal pain will subside; but 
who can administer to the wounded spirit ? what 
can repair the broken heart ? I hesitate not to 
say, that I consider it monstrous to suppose that 
any man possessed of the ordinary sensibilities 
of nature, or whose character is in the slightest 
degree tinctured with a becoming pride and self- 
respect, can be reformed by a system of coercion 
united with degradation ; and I will even go so 
far as to assert my conviction, that many men, 
of the most profligate and hardened disposition, 
from whose minds all the torture which military 
law can inflict would not turn the current of 
vice, might, by an opposite treatment, be weaned 
from, their ways of depravity, and diverted into 
the paths of duty by a single act of well-timed 
leniency. The attempt, however, as far as I can 
speak, has been so seldom made, that it would 
be difficult to find proofs to evidence the truth 
of such a position, although J have instanced 
one case. 

The grand objects which are sought when an 
offender is punished, I take to be two : first, to 
efiect a reform in the conduct of the culprit 
himself ; and, secondly, to deter others from the 
commission of the same crime. That the latter 
object is not in some degree attained by the 
cruelty of the flogging system, it were absurd to 
deny. The degrading spectacle of a poor fellow 
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being tied up for some trivial offence, to have his 
naked back scarified with an instrument of tor- 
tore, must be allowed to be a sight so revolting 
as to afiright others. But the system is not to 
be vindicated on these grounds ; or the practice 
of hanging a man for laughing at an improper 
time, might be Justified on the same principle. 
With respect to the other view with which 

Sunishment is inflicted, the amendment of the 
elinqueut, the system of flogging is not only 
wholly inefficacious for this desirable purpose, 
but has, in at least ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, a tendency directly the reverse. 

Those who still argue against the abolition 
of corporeal punishment, urge, as the funda- 
mental ground- work of their reasoning, that 
flogging is better than resorting to the more ri- 
gorous penalties of the law, by shooting soldiers, 
which many of the crimes incident to the pro- 
fession would render necessary, if flogging were 
not allowed. I am willing to grant, without dis- 
pute, that, where an individual has justly in- 
curred the penalty of death, the commutation of 
that dreadful sentence to corporal punishment 
may, in such a case, be deemed a mer<nr. But, 
admitting this, what earthly benefit does the 
service derive from such an alternative? The 
individual punished by floggin? is dead to a 
sense of his duty after such debasement, and 
will ever be found a burden upon his country, 
and a bitter pest upon his corps. The civil laW 
provides for such offenders by sending them for 
life from their native country ; but the flogged 
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soldier is permitted, disgraced as he is, to remain 
in his regiment, to commit more crime, with the 
certainty that he has imhibed an utter hatred of 
his profession. 

An obdurate and disobedient soldier, who 
sets all order and military discipline at defiance, 
ought to he driven from the army, and obliged 
to wear upon his person some maik of his dis*^ 
oardment. This, hanging over the heads of sol- 
diers (I mean, of course, as the last extremity) 
would effect infinitely more than all the chastise- 
ment that can be inflicted upon their bodies. It 
would also be the means of preventing men of 
bad cliaracter from again creeping into either 
the army or the navy. I am fully persuaded, 
irom my long experience, that flogging wiU 
tiever urge men to reformation ; for I have ever 
observed that it causes increased disobedience 
and discontent, and at last drives them to acts 
of sad desperation. Some of the vehement ad- 
vocates for the cat also argue (but I think falla^ 
ciously) that the minds of common soldiers are, 
from their early habits of life, barren and uncul- 
tivated, and hence more callous, and not so sus- 
ceptible of the tenderer and nicer feelings as 
those of the more enlightened. This is not quite 
80 obvious to me, who have lived with them 
both boy and man. I would ask those who are 
enemies to the abolition of corporal punishment, 
a few simple questions : Have they served in the 
ranks, and mixed and lived in social friendship 
with the private sold^rh of our country ? Have 
they ever sat at the bediide ofafhgged man, and 

k2 
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witnessed the agony of his heart and the distrac- 
tion of his mind ? Have they ever heard the un- 
intimidated and unbiassed opinions of the soldiers 
in their barrack rooms respecting the ignominious 
lash? If not, they are but half-competent 
judges on this great question. If this great pro- 
moter of discipline be so requisite to practicei 
and so efficient in checking the most turbulent 
soldiers, how is it that some men who have been 
once flogged, fall under the lash almost every 
week afterwards? Why can French soldiers be 
governed without resorting to similar punish- 
ments? The advocates of the flogging system 
may perhaps say, ** Because they have a higher 
sense of honour, nicer feelings, more pride,** 
&c. Granted, that they are superior in all these 
respects, and the question follows. Why shotdd 
they be f The answer is palpable ; this degrading 
system is not practised among them : it is this 

VBRY SYSTFM THAT IS THE STUMBLING-BLOCK IX 

OUR ARMY. The French liberal system of disci- 
pline encourages the young aspirant, and infuses 
mto the minds of the soldiers that they are a 
people far above the common peasantry. Abro- 
gate the cruel and impolitic law which subjects 
our brave fellows to the ignominy of the lash, 
and which, in numberless instances, crushes the 
best feelings of the man ere they are allowed to 
bud, and then it will be seen that the notion that 
British soldiers are not as high-minded and 
honourable as those of France or any other 
country is as futile as that the protectors of 
Albion cannot be governed without the aid of 
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8ucb means as place them upon a level with the 
veriest miscreants in a gaol ! 

Another ground on which flogging must bo 
reprobated is, that its infliction depends greatly 
on the disposition or caprice of the commanding 
officer. The man, it is true, is brought to a 
court-martial ; but this, also, is at the discretion 
of the commanding-officer; and that tribunal 
will frequently sentence the offender to a certain 
number of lashes, to be inflicted " in such 
manner as the commanding-officer shall think 
fit" 

Let the returns of each regiment be called 
for, for any given year, and it will be found that, 

IN SOME CORPS NOT A MAN HAS BEEN FLOGGEDy 
AND IN OTHERS FIFTY, AND PERHAPS MORE. HoW 

is this to be accounted for ? The thing is obvi- 
ous and clear : it cannot rest so much with the 
men, for they will be found pretty much alike in 
all corps: it will depend entirely on thb 

DISPOSITIONS OF THE COMMANDERS. If RU officer 

be of a t3rrannical disposition, or an ungovern- 
able temper, the cat will be found infrequent 
use in the regiment under his command. If the 
commander be a man of humanity, and possess 
a heart of kindness, he will admonish, advise, 
encourage, and endeavour to infuse into the 
minds of youth a kind of parental love and af- 
fection. In the regiment where mercy reigns, 
discipline, order, harmony, and peace of mind 
will be found ; but, m the regiment where rigid 
flogging is practiaedf discontent, disorder, and a 
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jreat deal of had feeling towards the officers, ari 
sure to prevail. 

We see despotic masters who would, in their 
rage, cut their servants to pieces ; but there is -a 
law that restrains their tyrannic lash, and they 
know the penalty attached to such a breach of 
the laws. It should be recolledted that the 
despotic commanding-ofBcer has no penalty of 
tiiis kind to keep his irritability under subjection. 

I am now, Sir, about to notice another abuse 
to which the flogging system has given birth, 
and which, in my opinion, deserves severe re- 
probation. It is, I believe, but of late years that 
the practice to which I allude has crept Into the 
service ; but I am informed that it has actually 
become, in some regiments, an established rule. 
It consists in giving a soldier, who h^s fallen 
under the displeasure of his commanding-officer, 
tile choice, either to receive a certain number of 
lashes, say fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty, as the case may be, or to abide the decision 
of a court-martial. Monstrous as this infringe- 
ment of military law may appear, I hesitate not 
to state that I have myself been ordered (by the 
commanding-officer of a regiment in which I 
served) to give soldiers who had (tended, the 
option of submitting to receive a stipulated 
number of lashes, or of standing the chance of 
the award of a court-martial. As far Its my 
personal experience goes, I should be inclined to 
say that the number of lashes fixed by the com- 
mander would be generally accepted by the« 
offender in preference to risking the sentence of 
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the court. Most men Yfovld be inclined to look 
upon the prescribed amount of lashes as a miti- 
gation of punishment, and to receive them ac-> 
cordingly ; but it is not, of course, because the 
men approve of such an expedient^ that the 
custom is to be vindicated; nor is the com- 
mander justifiable, even if he resort to it from 
the best motives. The practice, as it appears to 
me, can only be attributed to three motives. . I 
should most willingly say that it might be as- 
cribed wholly to the first motive, viz. an anxiety 
felt by the commanding -ofiicer to screen the cul- 
prit from some portion, at least, of the punish- 
ment attached to nis ofience ; did I not recollect 
that the second may be, ta save the trouble of 
assembling a court-martial; and the third, to 
prevent duplicity But, whatever may be the 
motive, the practice itself is not wholly unwar^ 
rantable, but subversive of the sole principle 
upon which the necessity for punishment can oe 
maintained, that it operates as an example to 
others. The comparative privacy with which 
punishment is innicted, when received by the 
men in preference to going before a court-mar- 
tial, defeats this object; Sie revolting sight is 
witnessed only by the troop or company to 
which the culprit belongs, instead of by the 
whole regiment. If a commanding-officer resort 
to such a measure from motives of humanity, 
which I am convinced is often the case, I think 
he will find me correct in stating that he is 
gpuilty of an unjustifiable assumption of autho- 
rity. If his object be to save the trouble of as- 
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semblhig a court-martial, it must be evident thai 
Be sacrifices justice to convenience ; and if, from 
a knowledge that these private castigations are 
not made matter of report, so as to be known to 
the higher authority, he seeks to screen from 
notice the amount of punishment actually iu- 
flicted in his regiment, the motive is a very un- 
worthy one, and the effect of such secrecy is 
highly injurious to the service. Of all injustice, 
that is the greatest which s^oes under the name 
of law; and of all sort. ofV<»>»y> tbe forcing 
of the letter of the law against equity, is the 
most unsupportable. 

Some commanding officers strike into a most 
erroneous and fallacious principle of discipline, 
by endeavouring to break the spirits of volatile 
youth by coercive means, and the moment they 
get hold of juvenile offenders, dragging them to 
the triangles for the most trifling offence. Some 
of these officers I have actually known to par- 
don an old and hardened offender, on the ground 
that they " could catch him every day ;" while, 
at the very same moment , they would insist on 
a sentence being rigidly carried into execution 
against a juvenile and thoughtless delinquent, 
for his first offence, who, simply because he 
seldom appeared before them^ was punished on 
that very account. 

While this is the character of some officers, 
others I have known whose practice was exactly 
the reverse. The Hon. Colonel Monson, late 
commandant in the 76th regiment, was one who 
hated the very name of flogging. 
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Whenever crime and justice to the service 
enforced ohedience to this mode of discipline^ 
which was his abhorrence, he scarcely ever at- 
tended parade. He dared not trust his feelings 
to witness such a scene; but, when he did 
attend, I have seen the tear of pity stealing 
down his cheek, and he would always turn his 
back towards the suffering object. I have often 
heard the same brave colonel deprecate flogging 
in the bitterest terms ; saying it was an evU of 
the greatest magnitude, against which he would 
always put his veto. 

When at Jersey, in the year 1808, it was my 
painful duty to witness the infliction of corporal 
punishment almost every week. This was not 
in my own regiment, for the colonel of our 
corps, Lieutenant Colonel John Covell, was one 
who never resorted to floggings except as a last 
resource, and then with great reluctance, and 
with feelings of sorrow that he had no alterna- 
tive. At the period of which I speak, we were 
at war with France, but, in one of the battalions 
of the 60th regiment, then at Jersey, we had 
many French soldiers. Many of these men 
deserted, and most of them were taken in the 
attempt. When we consider that they were 
natives of France, it is no great wonder, that 
when a war broke out, they should attempt to 
quit the English service, in preference to fighting 
against their own country ; and, in my humble 
opinion, it would have been neither unwise nor 
impolitic to have discharged them all ; for men 
who would be base enough to fight against theiv 
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own country, could scarcely be considered fit to 
be trusted by any other power. But, be this aa 
it may, many of these men were taken, and sen- 
tenced to receive a thousand lashes each for 
their desertion. This punishment was rigidly 
inflicted, with the additional torture which must 
have resulted from the number of five being 
slowly counted between each lash ; so that, upon 
a fair calculation, each delinquent received one 
lash every twelve seconds, and, consequently, 
the space of three hours and twenty minutes 
was occupied in inflicting the total punishment 
as though a thousand lashes were not of them- 
selves a sufficiently awful sentence, without so 
cruel and unnecessary a prolongation of misery ! 
Many of these poor creatures fainted several 
times from intensity of bodily sufiering; but, 
having been restored to their senses by medicinal 
applications, the moment they could move their 
heads the castigation recommenced in all its 
rigour ! Numbers of them were taken down and 
carried from the square in a state of utter insen- 
sibility. The spectacle, altogether, instead of 
operating as an example to others, created dis- 
gust and abhorrence in the breast of every 
soldier present who was worthy of the name 
of man. 

The following is a picture of the revolting 
ceremony of flogging, for which, I apprehend 
few persons wUl be prepared. From the very 
first day I entered the service as drum-boy, and 
for eight years after, I can venture to assert 
that, at the lowest calculation, it was my disgust- 
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ing duty to flog men at least three times a week. 
From this painful task there was no possibility 
of shrinking, without the certainty of a rattan 
over my own shoulders by the drum- major, or 
of my being sent to the black-hole. When the 
in^iotion is ordered to commence, each drum- 
htipy in rotation, is obliged to strip, for the pur- 
pose of administering fiye-and-twently lashes 
(dowly counted by the drum-major) with free- 
dom and vigour. In this practice of stripping 
there always appeared to me something so un« 
natural, inhuman, and butcher-like, that I have 
often felt most acutely my own degradation in 
being compelled to conform to it. After a poor 
fellow had received about a hundred lashes the 
blood would flow down his back in streams, and 
fly about in all directions with every additional 
blow of the instrument of torture ; so that, by 
the time he had received three hundred, I have 
found my clothes all over blood from the knees 
to the crown of my head, and have looked as 
though I had just emerged from a slaughter- 
bouse. Horrified at my disgusting appearance, 
immediately after parade I have run into the 
barrack-room to escape from the observation of 
the soldiers, and to rid my clothes and person of 
my comrade's blood. Here I have picked and 
washed ofi* my clothes pieces of skin and flesh 
that had been cut from the poor suflerer's back. 
What the flogging in Newgate or Bridewell may 
be I do not know, but ihU it military vlock* 

OINQ. 

I am ignorant what kind of cats were used 
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when this pernicious system was first introduced 
into the army, hut they are now, I believe, very 
different in different regiments, and indeed, there 
is sometime, a variety kept in the same corps. 
Those which I have seen and used were made of 
a thick and strong kind of whipcord : and in 
each lash, nine in number, and generally aboat 
two feet long, were tied three large knots, so 
that a poor wretch who was doomed to receive 
one thousand lashes, had twenty- seven thousand 
knots cutting into his back ; and men have de- 
clared to me that the sensation experienced at 
each lash was as though the talons of a hawk 
were tearing the flesh off their bones. 

Have the advocates for the continuance of 
this barbarous system ever handled one of these 
savage instruments ? Have they ever poised the 
cat in their hands when clotted with a soldier's 
blood after punishment has been inflicted ? If 
not, let me inform them that it has then almost 
weight enough to stun an ox, and requires the 
greatest exertion and dexterity in the drummer 
to wield it I have heard poor fellows declare 
that, in this state, it falls like a mass of lead 
upon their backs. 

• If those whose duty it is to form the code of 
military laws will allow soldiers to possess the 
common feelings and sensibilities of other men, 
it must be obvious that degrading a man, by 
flogging him like some vile miscreant, must be 
attended with great and irreparable injury to the 
service. Since I entered the army, the practice 
of flogging has considerably abated, thanks to 
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the noble advocates for its total abolition ; but 
even still the terrific cries for mercy are heard 
from the ranks of almost every regiment in the 
service, especially those which are abroad* If a 
man deserve such ignominy and debasement, he 
is unfit for a soldier, and ought to be discharged 
the service. Oilen have I been agonised to see 
the skin torn off the poor sufferer's wrists and 
legs, by lugging him up to the triangles as you 
would the vilest miscreant of the land, and after- 
wards an inexperienced drum-boy flogging him 
over the face and eyes. I have heard men beg 
for a drop of water to cool their parched mouths 
and burning tongues, which has been denied 
them. If we consider the character of all who are 
flogged by our civil laws, the degradation of the 
soldier becomes dreadfully manifest, they are 
the very dregs and scum of the earth, the very 
refuse of infamy ! Do we not put our brave sol- 
diers on a par with these poor wretches ? The 
mode of flogging them is the same, except in the 
severity, which predominates in the military in- 
fliction: the disgrace and ignominy are the 
same. The common thief too is tried by his 
peers ; he has the advantage of counsel ; the 
proceedings against him are conducted in an 
open court, the particulars of his trial are com- 
municated to the public, and the conduct of 
judges, juries, pleaders, and witnesses is sub* 
jected to public animadversion. Which of these 
privileges is conceded to the unfortunate private, 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the secret and in^ 
quisitorial tribunal of a court*martial ? Oh! 
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how have I sighed to see hrave fellows stripped 
to receive the merciless lash, who had often met 
their country's foe in bloody battle I I have seen 
the gallant spirit whom no danger could deter, 
no peril could daunt, writhing under the lash of 
the vilest slave. The very words, " Strip, sir !'* 
carry with them sounds enough to annihilate all 
the better feelings of a soldier's nature. I am 
convinced, on the most mature reflection, that 
the moment you touch a man's back, you touch 
his loyalty. It tears from his brow sprigs of 
laurel which would otherwise blossom to matu*^ 
rity, and from his bosom all the bright beams of 
honour, faith, and love. The man feels himself 
dishonoured and degraded ; and, reflecting on 
his debasement, obduracy takes the place of 
obedience ; hatred that of love ; apathy of wil- 
lingness ; and discontent deprives him for ever 
of that happiness which surely ought to be the 
lot of him who voluntarily leaves his home, and 
'the dearest ties of nature, to cast his mite into 
the lap of his country's glory. The nobler feel- 
ings are usurped by those of a hardened and cal- 
lous nature, and the mind feeds on its debase- 
ment, and lingers on its own dishonour. There 
will be found in such a man a sullen, restless, 
fretful, and irritable disposition, ever alive to 
malice and revenge. He becomes a discontented, 
•grumbling, and disobedient soldier, who feeb 
that he has nothing further to lose or care for. 
Thus he lives; time is but a tell-tale of his 
woes : and, at last, in the cup of inebriation he 
seeks refuge from the storm, or, as he would 
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term it, drowns his cares and his sorrows. Re- 
petition of his crime ensues, and further punish- 
ment is the sure consequence. For the hite of 
the tarantula theT& is an antidote ; the moon 
-wanes and becomes bright again ; the rose fades 
under the influence of a meridian sun, but the 
evening breeze restores its fragrance and its 
freshness ; the billows rage and are convulsed, 
yet subside again to calm repose : but this poor 
aegraded man's peace returns not to its chamber 
of rest. If he is not the veriest wretch in the 
army, the sun of his happiness will begin to set, 
from the first moment of his degradation, never 
to rise again. 

I will undertake to say that, if I had the op- 
portunity, I could pick out the men who had 
been subjected to corporal punishment, from the 
ranks of every regiment in the service ; for they 
are always to be traced by the sottish features 
of intemperance, the languid eye of sorrow, the 
care-worn cheek of despair, and the gait which 
seems to stoop under accumulated woe. They 
are well known. They are like spotted and dis- 
eased sheep, bearing some pestilential mark. Let 
any medical man attend the landing of troops 
from foreign climes, and I will be bound that, 
on examination of their persons, he will find fif- 
teen out of every twenty with frightful backs, 
and whDse ruin of constitution has been caused 
by an early flogging, for the mere infringement 
of some regimentiu order, in which the moral 
character bears not a part; perhaps for being 
absent from or late at parade or cuill^ or some 
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other trivial offence of parallel turpitude. Bjr 
this ill-judged and cruel severity the service is 
robbed of men who might prove to be some of 
Its brightest ornaments, and this before the 
bloom of boyhood has left their cheeks. Give a 
man but five or ten lashes, it scarcely breaks the 
surface of the skin ; but search the course of the 
wound, and you will find it buried in the inmost 
eavities of the heart, where it rankles, and sows 
the seeds of enmity between the sufferer and his 
country. If we sink or debase a man even:be^ 
neath the feelings of his own uncultivated and 
barren mind, what can we expect from him ? It 
is hardly reasonable, in these times, to expect 
good for evil, though, in justice and right, that 
ought to be the soldier's creed ; yet there should, 
at the same time, be a reciprocation of feeling 
between him and that country for which he has 
tendered his life and deserted his all. Cruelty is 
80 contrary to nature that it is distinguished by 
that scandalous name, inhumanity. 

I have often weighed the flogging system 
deliberately in my mind, and viewed it in all its 
bearings ; but, looking on it in the most favour- 
able aspect, I could never see but one good coa- 
sequence that could ensne feom it, and that as 
the result of desperation : viz. that those poor 
wretches who have been its victims will rush 
headlong into the cannon's mouth, or on the 
bayonet's point, to wipe away the sting of their 
disgrace. Thus numbers have met an early 
grave unpitied ; as each soldier and comrade 
would say, " Poor fellow, it is a happy releasa 
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irom his woes; he has never done any good 
since he was punished." Flogging, I repeat, 
will never force men to ohedience, but will 
assuredly drive them to commit crime. The 
very mental exertion which a man makes with 
the determination of receiving this disgraceful 
punishment without a murmur, necessarily sows 
m his bosom the seeds of obdurate and hardened 
feehngs. He meets ignominy with a sullen apa- 
thetic contempt, endeavouring to smother the 
spark of revenge, which at that very time lurks 
and rankles in bis heart. I have seen the most 
modest and previously well-conducted men, on 
receiving their first punishment, leave the square 
formed to witness their disgrace with indications 
of an obduracy and hardihood of which, an hour 
before, they were totally incapable. 

If flogging be necessary, which I shall ever 
doubt, why cut a man's back to pieces, by giving 
him three or four hundred, and sometnnes a 
thousand, lashes? I have heard soldiers declare 
that, after receiving one hundred lashes, the 
i9esh becomes deadened, and they feel not the 
smart of the remainder; although, after this, I 
have seen pieces cut out of the back as big as a 
pea. Some men keep in hospital for months, in 
consequence of their merciless flagellations, and 
others will not leave it till they are invalided, 
taking care to keep the back from healing by 
applications which ultimately min their consti- 
tutions. At last they are sent home, and sad- 
dled upon the country on the ground of a debili- 
tated constitution, or some other complaint. 
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when flogging is in reality the sole cause of thei^ 
inefficiency. Voung men, from their volatile 
di^sitions and from thoughtlessness, are often 
the victims of the lash. For all the offences for 
-which men, generally speaking, are first flogged, 
two or three hour's extra drills, or duty, would 
be an ample reparation to the offended laws ; 
while the service would he benefited instead of 
injured. Let the channel of military delin- 
quency be traced to its source, and it will be 
fotmd that the very spring of nine-tenths of it is 
flogging ; for if the crimes which are committed, 
among the military were seriously investigated^ 
they would be almost confined to men who have 
fatten under the lash. 

The career of a flogged man is, that from 
one end of the year to another, he is drunk, 
confined, tried, punished, sent to the hospital, 
and thence to the perpetration of some other 
crime. He becomes a burthen to himself and a 
disgrace to his regiment, and at last, if be does 
not sink into an early grave, he is flogged out of 
the service, to be a further burthen on his 
country's bounty. 

There is more expense attending the trial, 
framing the charges, and making entries against 
such a man, than would fit out and keep a good 
soldier. There was one man in the troop with 
me, that did not do one day's duty in two years, 
but during the whole of that period went through 
a regular routine of flogging, drills, Imd solitary 
con&iement. Often has he told me^ that he was 
i|unk so low, and felt so debased in his own esti^. 
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niation, thafr no event could raise bim to ^bat He 
had been before be was flogged. He said, a 
sense of degradation stuck to bim bke a pestilen- 
tial disease ; tbat all bis efi^ts bad been exerted 
to sbake it off, but be found it still banging on 
bis mind, and twining round bis beart : it was 
bis misery by day, and baunted bis wretobed 

J)illow by nignt. He declared to me, tbat alter 
ying tbinking on it, and tossing to and fro, 
wben all bis comrades, were asleep, be would get 
up and drink quantities of spirituous liquors, t» 
t)btain, by forgetfulness, a sbort respite from his 
woes ; and tbat reflecting on what be bad been^ 
and what be then was, almost drove him to take 
bis own life. This poor creature soon after diedj 
with some thousands of lashes upon bis back, 
before he had completed bis four-and< twentieth 
year. 

Our soldiers, now-a«days, are a diflerent class 
of men to what they were twenty or thirty yean 
ago, and can be managed by less coercive means. 
As flogginf in the army decreases, so will crime 
in an equal proportion. I am persuaded that, to 
use a soldier's adage, '' If we flog onb dbvcl 
OUT, WB FLoa^ FIFTY IN." In all professions, in 
whatsoever sphere we move, we all expect to 
rise above our first apprenticeship; but the 
moment you touch a soldier's back, it writes 
opposite . nis name, in the black book of crime, 
^* A j^tate you are, and a private you must 
remain.'^ A man, after this, has no encourage- 
ment to amend, no inducement to do good, na 
incentiTe to fly from bis disobedient ways ; hit 

l2 
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channel of emulation is damned up ; liis good 
actions pass unheeded ; while his crimes are 
readily noticed, and tenaciously and rigidly 
punished. A continual watch is kept upon sucn 
a man's conduct; the hroad A of infamy is 
written upon his hack ; and it would be better 
that a man immediately died after being once 
touched by the crimsoned cat-o'- nine-tails. 

The opinions which I have thus advanced 
have been directed to you, Sir, from a conviction 
that your political consistency has given you a 
character and a weight in the assembly of our 
law makers that will ensure attention to any 
subject you may advocate, and I am induced to 
suppose you will now be the soldier's friend, 
from your expressed determination of bringing 
the subject before Parliament. These opinions 
on the too long allowed practice of flogging S0I7 
diers are founded on my observation of its effects 
during a service of thirty-four years; from 
having patiently listened to, and estimated the 
validity of, the remarks of men who had been its 
victims ; and from having watched the subse- 
quent conduct of these men, and marked their 
progress onward, either to utter ruin or to death. 
The facts which I have detailed are undeniable, 
having been witnessed by me in passing through 
the several gradations of the service, from me 
waddling drum- boy to the strutting sub. In my 
humble opinion, the system of corporeal punish- 
ment calls aloud for total abolition. Its inflic- 
tion is cruel, and fraught with every kind of 
evil ; it is unnecessary, because I am convinced 
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that our brave soldiers may be restrained bv 
milder fetters than those of despotism ; and it is 
grossly impolitic, because it never conduces to 
the end desired. It is a foul blot on our military 
regulations ; a bloody page in our code of mili- 
tary law ; and a disgrace to a civilized nation. 
It strikes at the very basis of the army's wel- 
fare, and will, so long as continued, be the bar- 
rier which shall prevent many a young man of 
respectability from add ng his name to the lilt 
of competitors for glory. 

Having freely expressed my humble opinion 
in favour of the abolition of corporeal punish- 
ment, it may naturally be said, ** Well, admitting 
that we flog no more in the army, military 
crime, of course, cannot go unpunished or un- 
checked ; some substitute must be found for the 
mode of discipline hitherto practised." Now, 
although it must be quite obvious that a man 
may be able to point out the decided evil result- 
ing from any given system, and yet not qualified 
to indicate the remedy which shall compensate 
for its supercession ; yet I shall, with the same 
candour with which 1 have deprecated the prac- 
tice of flogging, not hesitate to state what I 
should substitute in its room, confidently assured 
that no remedy which may be proposed can be 
attended with worse effects to the service than 
the system at present practised, or with less 
advantage to tne individual who incurs its 
infliction. 

If I commanded a regiment, I should make 
it my primary study to ascertain what descrip- 
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tion of men I bad to ded iiitli ; for I do not 
think it at any time consistent or reasonable to 
punish every man in the same manner. What 
would be a punishment to one, would be laughed 
at and ridiculed by another. If a man appeared 
in the guard report for any crime of moment, I 
jhould endeavour to ascertain from his officer 
the disposition of that man : and then, if pos- 
sible, adapt a punishment suitable to his dispo- 
•ition. An aamonition, kindly tendered, would 
have the desired effect on some men, when 
h«rsh means would only serve to sink them 
deeper in crime. On the other hand, harsh 
measures would be the only means to check a 
man ofs^ contrary disposition. 

I shottld be very tenacious in punishing a 
man for a first offence, or permitting such a man 
to remain an hour in a common guard-room, or 
classing him with the hardened deUnauents of 
the re^ment. A young man kept confined in a 
ffttard-room will learn more depravity in twenty- 
four hours, than in his barrack*room in ten 
years* I have seen sixty men confined in one 
small guard-room, all in a state of intoxication; 
Bome reeling and tumbling about, some singing, 
■ome dancing, some swearing, some fighting, 
some quite naked, and some in a state of utter 
insensioility. A place in which such examples 
are constantly to be found, cannot be deemed 
very likely to improve the morals of inexperi* 
enced youth. It must, therefore, be admitted 
to be advisable that all officers, before they order 
•men into confinement, should ascertain who and 
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wliat ihese men are, as the guard-room is a seat 
of vice, where the drunkard elories in his shame, 
the hardened offender in nis d^ravity, and 
where all the vicious characters assembled will 
imite their efforts to endeavour to instil into the 
mind of their new associate in disgrace, the 
serm of revenge against him who condemned 
him to such company. I am persuaded that 
much mischief is done by confining the moral 
with the immoral prisoner. It is incumbent on 
the commanding officer of every regiment to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted as pos- 
sible with the character, temper, and turn of 
mind, of every man of his troop or company. If 
an officer omit this, he neglects a most promi- 
nent feature of his duty; for, until he is ac- 
quainted with his men, he cannot duly adminis- 
ter justice. But, while I am thus speaking of 
the duty of an officer, I must not allow you to 
forget that, as our martial law is at present con- 
stituted, the character of a man avails him no- 
thing at the court-martial : they must award a 
certain quantity of lashes for a particular of- 
fence ; so that a man who becomes intoxicated 
for the first time in his life, and hates himself 
for the act, is awarded the same punishment as 
the habitual drunkard. It rests in the power of 
the commanding officer to be sure, to mitigate 
or remit, as before stated ; but this prer(^ative 
is seldom exercised ; as his sending the man to a 
courUmartial is an avowal that he considers him 
worthy of punishment. 

On . the subject of courts-martial and flogging, 
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the following remarks were made by Mr. Hob* 
.house, in the House of Commons :— 

Mr. Hobhouse was of opinion that in courts- 
martial, unanimity should prevail among its 
members, previous to a decision inflicting cor- 
poreal punishment. The uoble lord (Palmerston) 
seemed to object to this, but he was at a loss to 
know on what grounds the noble lord objected. 
He wondered how any man of common honour 
and. humanity, could rise up in support of a 
system so .degrading and disgusting as that of 
•inflicting corporeal punishment; and he owned 
he was at a loss to discover why soldiers should 
be exempt from the benefit of a rule which pre- 
vailed in British jurisprudence, namely, that of 
having juries, unanimous in their verdict. If it 
were necessary that twelve jurymen should 
agree, why should not Ave men be unanimous, 
before sentence should be carried into execution ? 
Some rule of 'this sort was required in the 
army ; but perhaps it would be better at once 
if tne house were to express its unanimous opi- 
nion, that the degrading and disgusting system 
of corporeal punishment should no longer exist. 
He had not heard a single argument from 
honourable gentlemen who advocated the sys- 
tem ; all they said, or could say, was, that it was 
so. That was the only reason they gave for. its 
continuance. Picquetting was at one time 
thought necessary, but now it was no longer 
practised. Experience proved its inutility, and 
experience would also determine that cor- 
poreal pimishments . .were unnecessar}*. The 
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gallant officer on the second bench, had, of his 
own knowledge, declared that a certain number 
of men in a regiment which he named, were so 
often flogged, that they were called flogging- 
blocks. Iff therefore, flogging was constantly 
practised, it must fail of its eflects, and produce 
no beneflcial results. In the French army, no 
punishment amounting to the infliction of the 
lash was practised, and no one could dispute the 
superior discipline of that army. The nonour- 
able member concluded by hoping that some re- 
gular motion, similar to that which his honour- 
able colleague (Sir Francis Burdett) had so 
often brought forward, would he made for the 
purpose of abolishing corporeal punishments in 
the army. He hoped that no sessions of Par- 
liament would be allowed to pass without bring- 
ing forward such a motion. — Naval and Military 
Magazine, vol. i, p. 570, A. D. 1827. 

The preceding observations, while they do 
credit to the best feelings of human nature, are 
forcibly applicable to the case of the British sol* 
^ier-; to the man, who, in the hour of danger, is 
to step forward and defend his country from the 
ruthless spoiler, to rush into the hostile phalanx 
or the cannon's mouth in order to protect the 
•lives and liberties of his countrymen ! yet this 
man, this hero ! for the most trifling irregularity, 
is, in his mode of trial, reduced beneath the 
shoplifter, the pickpocket or the highwayman ! 
The thief, when placed at the bar of justice, if 
he be unable to employ counsel, is defended by 
the judge, who also states his case impartially to 
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the jury, iand finishes his address to them hj 
remarking that, should any doubt exist in their 
minds, to give the prisoner the benefit of it. A 
flaw in the indictment becomes an acquittal; 
the jury, twelve respectable members of society, 
must be unanimous before a verdict of guilty 
can be pronounced. But, how stands the soldier 
when put on his trial ? A court-martial consists 
ci a president, and four members ; who are not 
required to be unanimous in their opinion as to 
the soldier's guilt. If two happen to be for an 
acquittal and two for punishment, the third has 
the casting vote : thus, the soldier may be said 
to be tried and condemned by one person, and 
very often by the very man who has been the 
means of bringing him to trial. 

I believe the soldier may have recourse to 
the privilege of challenging the members of the 
court-martial; but woe betide him should he 
resort to such an expedient! In thirty-three 
years' service, I do not recollect an instance of a 
challenge on a regimental court-martiaL 

I have known officers who composed a courts 
martial on the worst possible terms with each 
other ; and I unhesitatingly state, that many a 
man has been sacrificed entirely firom a want of 
harmony in feeling in the members of the court" 
martial ; and many a culprit has escaped from 
the same cause. Suppose the four members [are 
divided, and the president was either partial or 
hostile 10 the prisoner, it will easily be perceived 
how the business would terminate. But, can 
ihia be justice ? 
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The guard report is laid before the come- 
manding officer every morning, in which is con- 
tained the names of all prisoners, and the of- 
fences with which thej are charged. He has 
the power to release, as well as to order the in- 
fliction of fine, solits^ confinement, extra drills, 
&c bat the very, act of orderine a man to be 
tried evinces a disposition to flog him. 

I will now give what I consider a proper and 
efficient substitute for military flogging, and the 
first and best is solitary confinement ; for, when 
a man has suflered his confinement, his person 
being unstained and unspotted, he begins, as it 
were, a new career, endeavouring to regain that 
character which for a time he had lost by some 
trifling breach of orders. Extra drills, parades, 
&c. are also efficacious remedies to compel sol- 
diers to obedience, instead of flogging them and 
-degrading them in the eyes of their comrades. 

1 have often thought it would be an excellent 
plan for soldiers to be subject to a forfeiture of 
their pay, for each breach of military discipline. 
I can see no reason why it should not be con- 
jndered fair to put the soldier on the same foot- 
ing with a mecnanic ; that is to say, if he would 
not work or do his appointed duty, or if he dis- 
abled himself from performing that duty by im- 
proper means, drunkenness or otherwise, for 
those periods during which the service: was de- 
prived of his exertions he should forfeit his daily 
pay, and receive only the rations usually given 
jfcp prisoners. Indeed, the articles uf war exh 
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•press, in their very first section, that for a first 
-ofience, a soldier shall forfeit twelve pence, &c. 
'&c. If soldiers were forced to pay for crime, I 
am convinced we should hear but little of it. 
The money so forfeited might go towards a 
.bounty for purchasing substitutes to serve in the 
room of the offender, should he persist in dis- 
obedience; but, should he continue a certain 
number of years well-behaved, then it would be 
a judicious measure that the money should be 
Tetumed to him with interest. This would be at 
once a check upon his bad actions, and an in- 
centive to spur him on to regain that which 
through his misconduct he had lost. But if no 
amendment could be discovered in the offender, 
by the time the forfeits amounted to a sufficient 
sum to purchase a substitute, then let this be 
done, and the offender discharged and branded 
(as before hinted) in such a way as would pre- 
vent him again entering the service, say on the 
right shoulder, which would not be a bar to his 
jetuming to respectability in civil society if he 
pleased. This would be some saving to the 
nation, and an essential benefit to the service. 
The forfeited sums belonging to men who might 
happen to die before the expiration of their 
period of probation, might be appropriated to 
-some benevolent purposes that would benefit the 
service; or, under certain circumstances, per- 
haps, ..paid over to the man's widow or family. 
ThesjS ate a few of the substitutes which I have 
•rentoredito recommend in the room of floggings. 
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Trusting that you will continue your praise- 
worthy exertions in favour of the soldier, 

I am, Sir Francis, 

Your most ohedient humhle servant, 

JOHN SHIPP, 
Late Lieutenant in his Majesty's 
S7 th Regiment of Foot, 



CONCLUSION. 

Knowing as I do all the evils to which the 
private soldier is subjected ; having participated 
also in his toils and privations ; it has oflten been 
to me a matter of surprise, that there is so much 
difficulty in rousing public philanthropy to ex- 
ert herself for. his relief; the poor of body and 
spirit of the ordinary classes but utter the voice 
of entreaty, and humanity starts to their as- 
sistance; the groans of the far distant slave 
have been heard, and were not unattended to by 
the mighty nation. How is it then, that such 
bodies, as our private soldiers and our heroic 
sailors, have been so long labouring under the 
scourge of the cat? Their situation has often 
been canvassed in Parliament; yet the voice 
which was raised in their behalf has " passed by 
as the idle wind." It is with a view of making 
another effort in their favour, that I have 
written this little work ; to dissipate the apathy 
which on this subject has so long existed; to 
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induce my countrymen to come forward, and 
blot from their national military code those 
clauses which are derogatory to human nature ; 
which are disgraceful to a British subject, and 
which ought only to exist where despotism has 
her sway; to mark the distinction between the 
slave and the iree; at once to exhibit to the 
latter the superiority of his station ; and to shew 
to the former, the immunities with which free- 
dom is attended, and thus spur him on to gain 
his own. But, monstrous anomaly ! while the 
military tools of the greatest despot (a) that ever 
lived, marched to meet the enemy with upraised 
heads and spotless backs, the soldiers of Britain, 
the soldiers of freedom, hung their heads like 
slaves at the exhibition of the scourge ; and the 
scarified backs of their comrades, exhibited to all 
the degradation to which they also were subject. 
Readet, do you still ask, why this eternal 
theme ? I answer, because I have sat beside the 
bed of death, which the infliction of the " cat" 
has made ; the bed of the wretched, and of the 
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btToken hearted; I have witnessed tha high 
spirited, the brave, and the beautiful, Teduced 
by this damnable instrument to cripples; to 
meanness and to cowardice. I have seen the 
hand imploringly raised to avert punishment,- 
which has, after punishment, been clenched in 
despair to destroy the life which God himself 
had given. Under its baneful influence, I have 
known sober men become drunkards ; good men 
become reckless ; and honourable men become 
disloyal ; therefore, until the evil be removed, 
while my voice can be heard by my countrymen, 
it shall not cease to sound in their ears the 
atrocities of the '' cat ;" and to obtain his influ- 
ence in favour of this object, my last breath 
shall be breathed to my God« 




THE END. 
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